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The Democratic Alternative: 


The Application of Truman Doctrine 


ee 


National chairman, Americans for Democratic Action; 


own organization, free of totalitarian influence 

and dedicated to the basic American faith in 
reason, justice and the dignity of the individual. The 
underlying spirit of our organization, Americans for 
Democratic Action (ADA), is in the oldest tradition 
of American liberalism. The values to which we give 
allegiance have rallied Americans throughout our 
history in the unending fight for a greater and fuller 
democracy. Today these same values are rallying free 
men throughout the world in their struggle against 
the twin evils of hunger and despotism. 

ADA does not pretend to speak for all progressives 
everywhere. No single organization or individual can 
soberly claim to be the chosen and exclusive repre- 
sentative of American liberalism. But we do believe 
we speak for the majority of American progressives— 
those whose hearts and minds rebel at the extension 
of tyranny, whether it takes place in Franco’s Spain 
or Tito’s Yugoslavia; those who repudiate the police 


A MERICAN liberals have at last established their 
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state, whether imposed by the totalitarians of the 
right or of the left. We reject intolerance, repression 
or terrorism under any banner. We believe free men 
can work out their own destiny without being reduced 
to the false and desperate choice between Fascism 
and Communism. 

The liberal who believes in the middle way has 
been too long silent, bewildered and homeless. Now 
is the time for him to speak and act—if freedom and 
democracy are indeed to present hope to the people 
of the world. This is why thousands of us, sharing 
these convictions, came together to form Americans 
for Democratic Action. 

The foreign policy ADA advocates is not the 
product of backroom intrigue, nor of minority 
manipulation. It was prepared after months of dis- 
cussion and adopted at our National Conference after 
long debate. More than 250 leading American pro- 
gressives took part—such men as Leon Henderson, 
Chairman of our Executive Committee; Franklin 
Roosevelt, Jr., and Mayor Humphrey of Minneapolis, 
our Vice-Chairman; Paul Porter, Special Ambassador 
to Greece, and others on our Foreign Policy Com- 
mission including Marquis Childs, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., Bishop William Scarlett and Thomas K. Finletter. 

ADA rejects the theory that war with Russia is 
inevitable. It rejects with equal conviction the theory 
that we must purchase peace through continuous 
surrender to Soviet pressure. There are some who 
proclaim that we cannot escape armed conflict with 
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Russia and hence we should abandon all attempts at 
peaceful settlement of our differences. There are 
others who contend that our own country is engaged 
in a program of cynical and ruthless imperialism, 
and that liberals must therefore oppose the United 
States at every point where our position collides with 
that of the USSR. Both views are extreme and dan- 
gerous. We believe that it would be a world tragedy 
if the peoples of Europe were misled into thinking 
that any substantial group of Americans supports the 
extremes of war or appeasement, 


* * 


Any return to isolationism means disaster for 
America and for the world. From the extreme right 
and the extreme lefi—from the Chicago Tribune and 
the Daily Worker—come demands that we keep our 
hands off the crises in Greece and Turkey and stay 
out of the affairs of Europe and Asia. These same 
demands came from these same sources with regard 
to Hitler in 1940. We rejected that alliance of the 
isolationists and the Communists then; we reject it 
now. To ensure peace and our own security, the USA 
must assume the responsibilities of greatness. This 
means that we must pursue positive policies—and 
we must recoghize that doing nothing is itself a policy 
decision which may undermine our national security. 

The United States must exercise its power, wherever 
possible, through the United Nations. We must 
strengthen the United Nations and support its eco- 
nomic and social agencies—and we ask that other 
great powers meet us half-way. The existence of the 
United Nations does not, however, eliminate the need 
for action by individual nations where the United 
Nations is powerless to act. 

The United States must throw its moral, economic 
and political support to nations struggling for sur- 
vival and to the forces of independent democracy 
within those nations. We must let the world know 
that our vast resources will be used to create economic 
and political conditions favorable to the growth of 
democratic ideals. 

The choices we face are not simple. In Greece we 
are confronted with a reactionary and corrupt govern- 
ment which has shown neither the will nor the ca- 
pacity to undertake long overdue economic reforms, 
Turkey is still far from democracy as we know it. 
These countries have asked for economic and military 
aid and the United States proposes to supply it. Let 
us be clear why this is done, and why Americans for 
Democratic Action voted to back the proposal. 

Our essential purpose is the protection of inter- 
national security. Greece is sinking into bankruptcy 
and political chaos. Both Greece and Turkey are faced 
today by external forces that threaten to annex their 
territories, subvert their institutions and destroy their 
national sovereignty. If the integrity of nations can 
be openly challenged, either by a systematic war of 
nerves, or through a civil war supported by a foreign 
country, then all our hopes for the United Nations 
and for the peace of the world lie in ruins. 

There are many who proclaim themselves the true 
executors of Franklin D. Roosevelt's will. No man 
can say with absolute certainty what Roosevelt would 
have done in all the crises confronting the world today. 
But certainly it was the essence of his position that 
America must stand for help to the weak against 
the strong, for the protection of peace-loving nations 
against aggression. 


a * eo 


Tur security of nations in the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean must be ensured. The natural center 
for such action is the United Nations. But the United 
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Nations today simply does not have the troops, the 
money or the power to deal with the crisis. Amer- 
icans for Democraiic Action favors the immediate 
strengthening of the UN so that it can take over the 
Greek and Turkish and other such problems. Pending 
the full assumption of responsibility by the UN, we 
see no choice except for the United States to take 
immediate action to safeguard the independence of 
Greec and Turkey. We are confident that such action 
will encourage those in the Soviet Union who are 
arguing for friendly relations with the West. We are 
equally confident that failure on our part to check 
aggression in the eastern Mediterranean would 
strengthen those in the Soviet Union who seek to 
dominate Greece and Turkey as a step toward the 
domination of Italy and France, and the rest of 
Europe. 

Military security, however, is only a temporary 
answer. It is an essential part of the solution, but 
only a small part. The lasting answer to the problem 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Naive Strategy 


in the solution of the German problem. The great surprise comes not from 


ie was hardly a surprise that the Moscow Conference failed to make any progress 


Moscow but from Washington. As a matter of fact, the rosy expectations and 
high hopes cherished in the highest circles of the capital are little short of sensa- 
tional. It is reported from most authoritative sources that a sort of strategic plan 
had been worked out by the State Department and the White House on the eve of 
the Moscow Conference. The President was to proclaim the Truman Doctrine on 
March 12; Congress was expected to appropriate the requested funds for Greece and 


Turkey before April 1; Secretary Mar- 
ghall was to postpone his visit to Stalin 
until after the act of Congress; and then 
be was to appear before the ruler of 
Russia, armed with the Congressional 
decision and with his own insistency and 
“toughness.” And then, it was expected, 
Stalin, convinced of the reality of the 
view line of American policy, would try 
fo meet the American proposals half- 
way, and thus at least the first stage of 
the negotiations on Germany would re- 
enlt in a victory for American poliey. 

The course of the Moscow conference 
has proved the erroneousness of this 
ptrategy. But the very fact that such 
plans and hopes did exist, reveals a sur- 
prising state of mind and lack of under- 
ptanding of the European situation as 
well as of Soviet policy. To expect that 
the mere adoption of a new “doctrine” 
by Congress could have immediate bene- 
ficent results, like a strong physic, is a 
vad counterpart to the illusions of the 
old “appeasement” policy. 

Even Western Europe is hotly debat- 
ing the effects of the changing American 





line and is far from convineed of its 
seriousness and consistency. Europe sees 
little Albania defying the preat powers; 
Yugoslavia continuing her provocative 
acts against Greece and Austria; the 
Soviet bloc rapidly consolidating; the 
continuing struggle for the control of 
Trieste. These are actual facts, not pro- 
grams or doctrines. Is America—Euro- 
peans ask—really prepared to translate 
its policy into practice? Or is all this 
just another maneuver from which no 
serious changes can be expected? 


A well-known political leader of the 
Balkans, strongly opposed to the eastern 
orientation of his government and in 
favor of the new American policy (not 
even his name can be revealed), writes 
me in a letter dated April 16: 

“We want to see to what extent this 
policy is serious and to what extent 
it is tactics; and whether it won’t end 
in another deal, from which the Rus- 
sians will gain everything they expect. 
We have lived through so many dis- 
appointments that solemn declarations 
mean little to us. Not until the ad- 


vance of the Russians is arrested 
could we proceed to the fulfillment of 
our task of rallying all the forces of 
democracy.” 

’ * . 


Ir this is the natural reaction of the 
elements in Europe most sympathetic te 
the United States, how much more skep- 
tical and defiant must be the attitude in 
the Kremlin! From the events of recent 
years they have gathered that by in- 
sistence and stubbornness they are able 
to break American hesitancy or resist- 
ance. What they see today is a United 
States divided between several trends 
that are in violent conflict with each 
other—and who knows, they figure in 
Moscow, what course American policy 
will pursue in the end? Great sections 
of public opinion, represented by the 
Chicago Tribune, PM, the Daily News, 
and the New Republic, are fighting Tru- 
man’s policy. While the Secretary of 
State acts “tough” in Moscow, the for- 





mer Vice-President is touring Europe in 
an_obvious effort to sabotage the strate- 
gy of Secretary Marshall. 

And therefore Stalin’s and Molotov’s 
first reaction is precisely the opposite 
of what Washington naively expected. 


Their reaction is to show those Amer- 
icans the complete absurdity and futility 
of their new policy and to compell them 
te go back to the good old line of appease- 
ment. Moscow sees its task in prevent- 
ing Marshall from returning home with 
any worthwhile achievement in his bag 
to which he could point to augment his 
prestige and improve his chances against 
his antagonist, Henry Wallace. Quite 
realistically Moscow fights for Wallace 
and must therefore send Marshall home 
as a defeated leader. 

Moscow’s first reaction was therefore 
not to compromise but to stiffen, not to 
yield but stubbornly to say “no.” 


* « * 


Acrvuatty the new policy of the 
United States is still in its very first, 
preparatory stages. It is taking the first 
tottering steps along a new road. No 
tangible successes should be expected in 
the immediate future; a sudden retreat 
of the Soviet Government or of its satel- 
lites is out of the question. 

It will take considerable time until 
anything constructive is achieved, and 
there should be no illusions about it. It 
will be a hard time, full of disagreements 
and conflicts, futile conferences and a 
war of nerves. It will be full of hard- 
ships fur the many peoples who are on 
the verge of starvation and cannot find 
stability under the conditions prevailing 
in Europe and in the Far East. It will 
be particularly hard for those nations 
whose governments are playing the role 
of puppets within the Soviet empire. 

But there is no alternative for the 
United States to the consolidation of the 
non-Soviet forces, including France, 
Italy, and Western Germany (but of 
course excluding Franco Spain). This 
consolidation means that the limited 
amount of economic succor that is being 
supplied must be directed to these na- 
tions. 
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Primitive Joys of Spring 


HE countryside is pyroteehnie and 
i technicolor with forsythia and 
daffodils. In his first game of the 
geason—and just out of, the hospital— 
Joe DiMaggio belted in a home run with 
¢wo men who were on bases trotting in 
ahead of him. All of which means that 
gpring is here again. Despite all the 
writing done by chaps who were up too 
Jate the night before, it is the grandest 
of seasons. The only trouble is—there 
has to be something—that people write 
too much about it. They write too much 
about everything good and beautiful— 
Jeve, eating, music, gardens, drink. If 
writers would just leave things alone, 
life would be even more fun than it is. 
In these days ideology messes every- 
thing up. You can’t kiss a girl without 
thinking of the birthrate and the atom- 
bomb. You can’t umpire a ball game in 
the backyard without considering sports 
as a part of the national defense. The 
sports writers are all entangled in theory. 
Yeu can’t have fun without figuring out 
why it’s fun or what its effect will be 
on the future of the country. 
Now take baseball. When Peter and 
I go to a game up at the Yankee Stadium 
we are serving no purpose except to have 
fun. We go early. We provide ourselves 
with peanuts and popcorn and a bottle 
er two of ginger ale and beer. The sun 
whines comfortably and off come ovr 
coats. We have the broadest and most 
favorable views of the thousands of like- 
minded fellow-citizens who are making 
themselves at home in the wide-streteh- 
Ing stands. Conversation, it is true, 
taay sweep back into history. Peter, who 
jg one of my favorite nephews, must 
keep me cut down to size. I undertake 


every now and then to widen his horizon 
by telling tales of Christy Matthewson 
or Ty Cobb. Then I make a discovery. 
Baseball has developed a_ literature 
which levels the distinctions between 
youth and old age. There are formal 
histories of all the big leagues, all the 
big teams, all the big players. In Peter’s 
bookcase they are solemnly lined up. I 
speak from memory. Peter speaks by 
the book. His home-work has been thor- 
oughly done. If I mention an ancient 
hero he, without the slightest urging, 
will tell me more about him than I ever 
dreamed. My only ci edit derives from 
the fact that I was the contemporary of 
such mighty men, saw them in the flesh, 
was the personal witness of their heroic 
deeds, 

So with mutually improving talk the 
time passes. The players come out for 
practice. Pitchers warm up. The great 
congregation of devotees is amalgamated 
into a staunch and solid batallion in 
support of the home team. A warm 
glow of community feeling unites and 
warms the entire assemblage. The call 
“Batter up!” from the dark-clad and 
practically clerical umpire keys every 
expectant onlooker to the drama which 
is to follow. In all of the close-packed 
action which follows there is not a 
moment left for the withering effect of 


general ideas. 
7 is * 


Baseball as Regimentation 


Y office colleagues are always help- 
ful—sometimes a lot too helpful. One 
of them heard that I planned to celebrate 
the advent of spring with a column about 
baseball. So what did he do but hand me 


a clipping about the Soviet attitude 
toward our national pastime? As if 
there could not be one column in The 
New Leader without a mention of Stalin, 
What does he, after all, have to do with 
homeruns? I did not give up without 
a struggle. Baseball, at least, should 
be kept free from the foul touch of 
ideological conflict. But then other things 
pressed upon me. I saw all of the essays 
inspired by Jackie Robinson’s conspicu- 
ous position at first base on the Dodgers. 
We can’t go to a ball game without con- 
sidering the race problem. And then, 
as if to pull our national sport straight 
into the arena of foreign affairs, Un- 
happy Chandler issued that decree about 
Leo Durocher. So why try to keep the 
Russians out of it? 

It was in Berlin that baseball first 
became an_ international ideological 
problem, A commission of the combined 
military government was charged with 
the task of purging German sports of 
everything tainted with Nazism. The 
Russian member of this body declared 
that baseball should be verboten in Ger- 
many because it encourages regimenta- 
tion—and the Russians, of course, are 
against regimentation. 

That set me to thinking. The man 
might have struck an even more damag- 
ing blow. We used to call Judge Landis 
the Tzar of the game. The spokesman 
for Stalin might have accused us of 
being reactionary imperialists with 
Cossacks concealed under the bleachers. 
Then I began to notice the after-effects 
of Commissioner Chandler’s ukase ban- 
ning the volatile and vociferous manager 
of the Dodgers. A new hope was born 
in my heart. The spirit of Jefferson is 
not dead. Tyranny is being resisted. 
The Patrick Henry of our national sport 
js none other than Larry MacPhail, 
President of the Yankees. Chandler not 
only fined and banned Leo Durocher and 
a number of more modest heroes, but he 
issued a deeree of silence. The con- 
demned were forbidden to peep one peep 
of protest. It was more than American 
fiesh and blood could stand. So Larry 


called a press conference and loudly 
proclaimed that “Leo got a bum rap.” 
Thus did freedom rouse herself from her 
long sleep. If this is a country where 
the fellow who gets a bum rap can find 
such a doughty defender, then al! is not 
lost. And perhaps the Berlin Kommissar 
was wrong. 
* * * 


Omsk Downs Minsk 


D arrmouru COLLEGE is a won- 
derful place. Up there in Hanover, N. 


H., professors learn more from their — 


students than in any other institution 
of Jearning. If you want to have a good 
half-hour send up there for your copy 
of the Pravda issue of Jack O’Lantern 
You will like it all—espécially the 
pictures. The chief sports feature is a 
report of an inter-republic soccer game 
date-lined from Omsk. The game threat- 
ened to be a tie. “The crowd of 110,000 
spectators, all of whom had been re- 
quested to attend the game by the MGB, 
settled back in their hard, cement- 
proletarian seats.... 

“But this Inter-Republic game, ac- 
cording to the inevitable laws of the 
dialectic and the class struggle could 
end in no tie, and the gradual withering 
away of one side was long ago forecast 
by the ace sports commentator, George 
(Gravel-Voice) Bukharin. Fulfilling in- 
exorable destiny, the mighty Putschky 
snagged a pass from fullback Jugshilev, 
dribbled past the worn out defenders of 
the Pink’s goal, drew back his powerful 
left foot (which was encased in the new, 
all-perpose football shoe manufactured 
by the A. G. Spaulitallsky plant, a ree- 
ord breaker in its own right in the Uzbek 
republic) and let fly a tremendous kick. 

“The crowd, prodded by MGB sports 
lovers, rose to its feet as one, and let 
out a mighty roar as Gregor’s try found 
the upper left (of course) hand corner 
of the nets for what proved to be the 
winning margin. Minsk. goalie Dan 
Karolowsky, after cursing his fullbacks 
as Trotskyites, promptly collapsed in 
tears.... Long Live Stalin!” 
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(Continued from Page One) 
of Communism is the removal of the 
conditions which invite its spread. The 
only anti-Communist policy which will 
wurk in the long run is a policy of 


striking boldly at hunger and injustice 


wherever they may exist. 

American liberals have been calling 
for a positive, pro-democratic foreign 
policy for a long time. What can such 
a positive policy be other than a de- 
termined effort at political and economic 
reconstruction under American: leader- 
ship along lines which will favor the 
growth of freedom? In this sense aid 
to Greece. presents US policy with its 
greatest opportunity and challenge. 


a * * 


Tue enactment of the. aid-to-Greece 
bill will be the beginning, not the end, 
of our Greek policy. The crucial issue 
is how that aid shall be administered. 
There has never been a question, as 
some have charged, of an unconditional 
subsidy to the present Greek Govern- 
ment. Secretary Marshall’s note to the 
Greek Government in February laid 
down immediate objectives toward which 
the United States hopes that Govern- 
ment will move. No-one knows better 
than our two Ambassadors, Paul Porter 
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and Lincoln MacVeagh, that aid turned 
over to that Government unconditionally 
will be money wasted. We have made it 
clear that American assistance will not 
be a blank check for grafters and 
reactionaries. 

The USA must ensure that all mili- 
tary supplies be used against external 
aggression and not against the liberties 
of the people. We must insist on a 
genuine amnesty—so that all who have 
fought against reaction and corruption 
in the interest of a decent and inde- 
pendent Greek Government shall be free 
to lay down their arms, without fear of 
reprisal, and begin the rebuilding of 
their country. We must employ our in- 
fluence to democratize the civil service, 
to revise the tax system, to institute 
effective price and exchange controls— 
in short, to tighten up the whole Greek 
economy and set it on a firm and healthy 
basis. If we do our job well, we will 
have shown that we can meet the 
totalitarian challenge on the level of 
economic reconstruction. 

This will be a tough job. We need 
time and tranquility in order to build 
dams, to plan soil erosion programs, to 
revive and expand industries. Our task 
is to place the Greeks on the road to a 
reasonable standard of living and at the 


same time guarantee the free play of 
political expression. : 

If we continue to allow the ragged 
and hungry people of Greece to be ex- 
ploited, we shall only fan the fires of 
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Communism. But if we assume the 
- burdens of guarding national independ- 
ence and supervising economic recon- 
struction, we will give the democratic 


ication of the Truman Doctrine 


alternative to Fascism and Communfsm 
new strength and vitality throughout 
the world. 

American liberals have a_ special 
responsibility today. The alarmist out- 
cries of a hysterical minority have 
created the impression abroad that all 
liberals believe that our Government is 
embarked on a hopeless course and that 
the only salvation lies in Moscow. This 
is a ‘false picture. We have many 
criticisms of US foreign policy. But if 
irresponsible liberals succeed in convine- 
ing the peoples of the world that the 
great mass of Americans are indifferent 
to the fate of independent nations, ag- 
gression will be strengthened and the 
courage to resist will collapse. Our only 
hope of peace lies in vigorous action in 
support of the principles in which we 
deeply believe. 


I have stressed foreign policy, but 


. ADA regards its domestic program as 


equally important. As the champion of 
democratic principles in the world, 
America must eradicate the imperfec- 
tions and intolerances of its own society. 
ADA is pledged to make America the 
world symbol of progressive democracy, 
We must be strong at home—free from 
unemployment and _ inflation—to be 
strong abroad. 
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Are Communists Above the Law? 


~HE House of Representatives voted 357 to 2 to cite Leon Josephson and Eugene 
Dennis for contempt for refusing to testify’ upon subpoena before the House 


Un-American Acitivities Committee. 


The two who opposed this action were 


New Yorks pseudo-liberals, Vito Marcantonio and Adam Clayton Powell, both of 
whom‘almost invariably follow the CP line. Josephson is a key figure in an inter- 
national ring which faked passports for Comintern agents. Dennis is the secretary 
of the Communist Party. Like Gerhart Eisler, whose trial starts on May 26 on false 


passport and contempt charges, they are 
agents of a foreign power, but they dia 
not register as such and might have been 
convicted of violating existing laws 
long ago. 

No new laws are necessary to punish 
such Communists—if the Department of 
Justice, and Congress, and the President, 
really mean business. The FBI has 
evidence that would send a score of 
Communists to jail, evidence that has 
not been used because the Communists 
had protection in high places. It would 
be foolish to outlaw the Communist 
Party—but it is even more foolish to 
allow them to violate laws with im- 
punity. They think they are above the 
law; they regard punishment as persecu- 
tion; the American people do not agree. 


* at = 


I am astonished that the 
American Medical Asso- 
ciation and other oppo- 
nents of “socialized medicine” have not 
denounced the City of New York for 
immunizing over 2,000,000 from small- 
pox at 250 free clinics as well as by 
private physicians. When free private 
enterprise is thus threatened, what mat- 
ters the health of the public? The drug 
stores will also be ruined, if this sort of 
thing is permitted to continue, for the 
vaccine was distributed free. No wonder 
that of 13,000 available doctors, only 
400 volunteered to work at the free 
clinics, which paid them $24 daily. They 
have the interest of their sacred pro- 
fession and the Hipprocratic oath at 
heart. 


Socialized 
Medicine 


* 2 # 
Arms for’ In his declaration at Cairo 
China Roosevelt said, “All terri- 


tories Japan has stolen 
from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, 
Formosa and the Pescadores, shall be 
restored to the Republic of China.” 
Quoting these words, the America-China 
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Policy Association, in a telegram to 
Truman, has urged reconsideration of 
the license for the purchase of $75,00,- 
000 in arms and ammunition by China; 
this license was refused last year. 
“The conelusion of American media- 
tion efforts and the withdrawal of our 
forces from China make it essential for 
the Chinese Government to reoccupy 
these areas,” the telegram stated, “The 
Chinese Government should no longer be 
refused the military equipment needed 
both to restore order within China and 
to secure the restoration of the areas 
pledged by President Rooosevelt.” 
Arthur Kohlberg, chairman of the 
America-China Policy Association, urged 
that the Truman Doctrine to “support 
free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or by 
outside pressure,” be applied to China, 
*« * 


Hitler Duped... 
Is Stalin? 


Documents from 
secret German files 
prove that Hitler 
was duped by his own propagandists. 
Hitler said: 

“Americans haven’t got much. Every- 
thing they have is jammed together in 
a few spots where Eufopean tourists 
see it. I have just seen photographs. 
The farmers are a miserable, crippled 
lot, a completely uprooted mob that 
wanders about. 

“There is no spirit, no inner strength. 
The British now feel so much superior 
to the Americans they are saying they 
will recover their American colony in 
ten. years.” 

Of American soldiers: “They are noth- 
ing but a bunch of rowdies. They can’t 
stick in a crisis. They have absolutely 
no ideas.” 

Stalin is not such a fanatic as was 
Hitler, but one wonders how much of the 
fantastic nonsense about America printed 
in the Soviet press he actually believes. 


UNITED 


MAY DAY CELEBRATION 


For INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY! 
For FREE TRADE UNIONS! 


For DEMOCRACY and SOCIALISM! 


@ To Socialists and great sections of the international labor movement, 
May Day is the day on which for decades those who seek a world without 
exploitation and war, with justice, freedom and dignity for the individual, 
coupled with the collective welfare of all society, have come together to re- 
dedicate themselves to the common struggle for such a world. 


@ Tactical differences within the radical and politicalized sections of the 
labor movement tended to be submerged on this day. In the past we met to- 
gether—Socialists, laborites, libertarians, men of good will—in a common 
front for peace, freedom and plenty; against war, tyranny and all forms of 


human exploitation and slavery. 


@ But in the interval between the two World Wars, the atmosphere of 
our May Days became surcharged with a different spirit. With the rise ot 
the totalitarian systems of Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin, the attempt was 
made to usurp the tradition of May Day for the benefit of the monolithic 
state. It was to be made a day for the tramping of grim hordes, carrying the 
banners they were told to carry, singing the praises of leaders they were 
ordered to praise. The workers, now looked upon as serfs of the self-styled 
Perfect State, were to become no less automatons than the serried ranks of 
steel-helmeted, booted men whose rifles and tanks hemmed them in. May Day 
was to become a day for demonstration of the might of the state and the 


powerlessness of the individual. 


@ This May Day offers us an opportunity greater than has existed at any 
time in the last two decades to begin restoration of the original meaning ol 


May Day. 
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Whither American Jewish Congress? 


By Morris L. Rieber 


HEN the American Jewish. Con- 
Wecess was incorporated on July 

7, 1932, its incorporation cer- 
tificate filed with the Secretary of State 
of New York listed among its objectives: 
“(a) To safeguard the civil, political, 
economic and religious rights of the 
Jews in all countries; (b) To further 
the development of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine.” There were other 
objectives, all of them noteworthy and 
distinguished as the men who wrote 
them. 

In making its appeals to the Jewish 
communities of the United States, the 
American Jewish Congress has two 
great assets: (1) Its record of mili- 
tant struggle against anti-Semitism; 
(2) Its venerable President, Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise. 

In its desire to combat anti-Semitic 
forces, in its deep-rooted desire to expose 
anti-Semitic and anti-democratic organi- 
zations, individuals, etc., and because it 
has been busy in ferreting out dis- 
criminatory practices ‘in employment, Dr, 
Wise’s American Jewish Congress could 
not find time to join its colleagues, i.e., 
the Jewish Daily Forward, the Jewish 
Labor Committee, B’nai B’rith and the 
American Jewish Committee, in actively 
opposing Communist infiltration of 
Jewish activities. 


Dr. Wise, himself, has indicated that 
he is worried about the infiltration into 
Jewish agencies, among them the Amer- 
jcan Jewish Congress, of individuals and 
organizations who are more interested 
in advancing the political line of the 
Communist Party’s National Jewish 
Commission than in pursuing the ideolo- 
gies of the organizations they have been 
successful in infiltrating. 





COMMUNISTS AND PALESTINE 


@ The following are excerpts from 
the “Declaration on Palestine” of the 
“Conference of Communist Parties of 
the British Empire” of February- 
March, 1947, as printed in the Com- 
munist magazine, /eibish Life: “We 
grect the rising forces of the Arab 
National Movement, which is daily 
gathering strength throughout the 
Middle East in the struggle for liber- 
ation. ... We warn all Jewish people 
that Zionism, which seeks to make 
Palestine or part of Palestine a 
Jewish State as an ally of the im- 
perialist powers and their base in the 
Middle East, diverts Jewish people 
from the real solution of the problem 
of anti-Semitism. ... It is in the in- 
terests of Palestinian Jewry to oppose 
the Zionist conception which seeks to 
put them in the position of being an 
instrument of imperiaiism in the 
Middle East.” 











With the exception of Dr. Wise, who 
is himself now sitting on the outside 
looking in as far as Zionist circles are 
concerned, and Rabbi Irving Miller, who 
helped Paul Robeson lead a march on 
Washington recently — who remains in 
the top Congress leadership of those in- 
eorporators who are still living? Why 
was Morris Aargulies, an ardent Zionist, 
“permitted” to resign and replaced by 
the former Executive Secretary of the 
now defunct Party-line Jewish Peoples’ 
Committee, Bernard J. Harkavy? Why 
did Judge Nathan D. Perlman, who had 
been active in formulating the Congress’ 
legislative and legal affairs, refuse to 
take a post high in the administrative 
body of the Conngress when the latter 
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organization met in convention in June, 
1946? Why have men like Lipsky and 
and others, who were active in Congress 
circles, kept away from Congress activi- 
ties? And why do we find Reuben Salz- 
man, Louis Weinstock, Ben Gold and 
Albert E. Kahn, all of them avowed 
followers of the Communist Party, sit- 
ting on the administrative councils of 
the Congress? These are candid ques- 
tions, and they require candid answers, 


The American Jewish Congress comes > 





STEPHEN WISE 


almost daily to the welfare fund 
chests of various American - Jewish 
communities stating that they are rep- 
resentative of American Jewry. Have 
these welfare fund chest officials asked: 
“Who threw Communist Ben Gold in 
Dr. Wise’s chowder?” 


* * oa 


Up to 1945 the Congress had not wel- 
comed Communists into its ranks. The 
records show that during the height of 
the anti-Nazi boycott, at a period when 
Hitler was raising the old myth that 
all Jews were Communists and _ vice 
versa, the Congress had expelled youths 
who were discovered ta be members of 
the Young Communist League. 


There was a certain amount of alert- 
ness on the part of the Congress’ official- 
dom. The Congress had openly and 
happily. cooperated with the anti-Com- 
wunist American Jewish Committee, 
B’nai B’rith ane the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee. But something went wrong in 
1945. The Hadassah, the internationally 
prominent women’s Zionist organization, 
withdrew officially from the Congress, 
Other organizations working closely 
with the Congress began to lose interest 
in its activities. There were several 
personnel shake-ups. If the Congress 
was to survive, it }..d to make new 
friends, to find old enemies and make 
them into nev friends, too. The Jewish 
Peoples Fraternal Order of the Inter- 
national Workers Order, the Communist 
fraternal order, and soon afterwards 
the American Jewish Labor Council, 
found a “Welcome” mat at the portals of 
the American Jewish Congress. Dr. Wise 
and his associates, influenced by the fact 
that Russia had helped win the war, 
were certain that the Communists could 
be welcomed into Jewish life. That the 
IWO was a party-line front did not 
matter any longer. 


Such Soviet propagandists as Isaak 
Pfeffer, M. Michoels and Ilya Ehren- 


berg were welcomed personally by Dr. 
Wise on behalf of the Congress. That 
Pfeffer and Michoels had come to. this 
country as a Soviet disinfectant to the 
bad- taste left in the mouths of. the 
American-Jewish community after the 
murder of Erlich and Alter, did not seem 
to matter to the Congress. 


Somehow, Dr. Wise had forgotten how 
he and other leaders of the Zionist and 
non-Zionist forces were depicted in words 
and eartoons on the editorial pages of 
the Freiheit, the official Yiddish organ 
of the Communist Party. 

Dr. Wise is preparing to rescue his 
followers within the Congress from the 
Red Sea which has been slowly en- 
gulfing the Congress movement. Dr. 
Wise wants the facts, no matter how 
cold; he wants the names of those re- 
sponsible, no matter what those names 
mean to the Congress; he wants to rid 
the Cougress of those forces which have 
sought to exploit the Congress for their 
own partisan purposes. He shall have 


them. 


Ix March, 1947, at a rally in honor of 
Comintern leader Gerhard Fisler, held 
at Manhattan Center, Beulah Silver, an 
empleyee of the Congress, participated 
in the chorus of the Jefferson School, 
@ successor to the Communist Party’s 
Workers’ School. Albert E. Kahn; presi- 
dent of the Jewish Peoples Fraternal 
Order and a member of the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Congress, par- 
ticipated and spoke not only glowingly 
of Eisler, but also said that what the 
world needed was not less, but more, 
Communists. 


On May 1, 1946, such Congress affili- 
ates as the Jewish Peoples Fraternal 
Order and the American Jewish Labor 
Council and members of the adminis- 
trative bodies of the Congress, as well 
as the latter’s professional and clerical 
staffs, marched in the Communist-spon- 
sored and inspired May Day celebra- 
tion. Mark Tarail, organizer for Lewis 
Merrill’s UOWPA, and a member of the 
AJC Administrative Committee; Ben 
Gold and Louis Weinstock, active in 
AJC administrative circles; Bernard J. 
Harkavy and Sidney R. Katz, top-flight 
AJC professionals, were among those 
who participated. 

AJC clericals who wished to partici- 
pate in the parade were permitted to 
leave earlier than usual in order to get 
into the UOPWA’s contingent. At least 
two of the clericals marched with the 
Jefferson School chorus. 

On the bulletin boards of the Congress 
flutter appeals from Communist-front 
organizations. The sign urging clericals 
to clock in on time were, during the 
recent campaign, obscured by signs ex- 
horting union members to hasten to the 
nearest American Labor Party office. 


Perhaps Dr. Wise does not know much 
about the activities and background of 
his director of: the Office of Jewish In- 
formation and public relations director 
of the Congress, Le Roy Blumenthal. 
Active in ALP circles, he served as a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the School of Jewish Studies, the Com- 
munist school. Ben Gold, Albert E. 
Kahn, Paul Novick (Freiheit editor), 
Reuben Saltzman, and Max Steinberg, 
executive secretary of the American 
Jewish Labor Council, are sponsors 
of this school. Morris U. Schappes, 
Bernard R:. Segal and Nathan Aus- 
ubel, avowed Communists, are mem- 


bers of the Board of Directors of 
the school. Blumenthal is a public rela- 
tions consultant to Representative Vito 
Marcantonio and to ALP Councilman 
and party-liner Eugene P. Connally. 
Due to Blumenthal’s efforts, Dr. Wise’s 
tax-exemption suit against » Columbia 
University’s quota system policy was 
introduced into the City Council by Con- 
nally, who was then being primed as a 
Congressional candidate by Marcantonio. 
Blumenthal’s wife, who was active in 
the old ICCASP and who is now active 
in PAC, is also a high official in Artkino, 
the official Soviet film agency. It was 
through Blumenthal’s efforts that sich 
party-liners as Connally, Johannes Steel, 
William Gailmore and J. Raymond Walsh 
were speakers in the Congress’ country 
resort fund-raising campaign last sum- 
mer. He is known to have made the 
rounds with them. 

On April 14, 1947, the AJC sponsored 
a Warsaw Ghetto Memorial. Among 
those participating were Howard Fast, 
New Masses writer, whose playlet on the 
Warsaw Ghetto uprising (the Commu- 
nists traduce historical fact by claiming 
credit for the heroic Warsaw Ghetto 
uprising against the Nazis) was shown; 
Oscar Lange, puppet of the Gromyke 
forces at the UN; Arthur Miller, author 
of Focus, whose name has appeared on 














BEN GOLD 


many front organizations, and, of course, 
Bernard J. Harkavy. Dr. Wise appeared 
for a few minutes to greet the audience, 
(On May 21, 1946, the Eastern Parkway 
Chapter of the AJC featured the Fast 
playlet.) 

The anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto 
battle was celebrated on April 16, 1947, 
at Public School 167 in Brooklyn. The 
program was sponsored By a strange 
alliance. Albert E. Kahn, president of 
the Jewish Peoples’ Fraternal Order, 
IWO, was the featured speaker, and 
Dr. Samuel T. Markoff also spoke—in 
his dual capacitly as president of Dis- 
trict 14, ZOA and president of the Men’s 
Division of the AJC. The sponsors were: 
AJC of Eastern Parkway; ALP, 18th 
AD; AYD; Crown Heights Youth 
Couneil of the CP, 18th AD; three IWO 
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lodges; a Jewish War Veterans’ Post, 
and a Junior Hadassah Aliyah Division. 

The Junior Hadassah and the other 
non-Communist Jewish groups’ which 
allied themselves with the Congress and 
the JPFO in sponsoring the rally, should 
have read the May, 1947 issue of Jewish 
Life, published by the Morning Freiheit 
Association. This periodical, published 
monthly, boasts that Albert E. Kahn is 
a member of -its Editorial Board. In 
the current issue it publishes a “Declara- 
tion on Palestine,” made by the Con- 
ference of Communist Parties of the 
British Empire. The conference was 
addressed by William Z. Foster. The 
party line on the Palestinian question is 
clarified by the following sentence: “We 
[the CP] greet the rising forces of the 
Arab National Movement, which is daily 
gathering strength throughout the 
Middle East in the struggle for liber- 
ation, and the growing forces among the 
Jewish masses in Palestine who realize 
that they have a part to play in the 
common struggle with the Arabs to free 
Palestine from the imperialist hold.” 

We trust that Dr. Markoff, who also 
represented his ZOA District, read the 
following statement published in Jewish 
Life: “We warn all Jewish people that 
Zionism, which seeks to make Palestine 
or part of Palestine a Jewish State as 
an ally of the imperialist powers and 
their base in the Middle East, divertes 
Jewish people from the real solution of 
the problem of anti-Semitism, which is 
along the lines of democratic develop- 
ment and full equality of rights within 
the countries where they live. It is in 
the interests of Palestinian Jéwry to 
oppose the Zionist conception which seeks 
to put them in the pesition’of being an 
instrument of imperialism in the Middle 
East, in opposition to the struggle for 
National Liberation in Palestine, in op- 
position to the progressive forces in the 
democratic countries in Europe, and 
against the Soviet Union.” 

On June 6, 1946, at the Parkway 
Theatre in Brooklyn, Harkavy, who was 
listed in the Daily Worker as “Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Jewish 
Congress,” spoke with party-liner Jo- 
hannes Steel, Reverend Ben Richardson 
of The Protestant, and Arthur Osman, 
left-wing union leader, at an ALP rally. 

On June 16, 1946, at the birth of Ben 
Gold’s American Jewish Labor Council, 
a Congress affiliate now, Dr. Wise heard 
the Anglo-American Palestine Inquiry 
Commission flayed as “furthering the 
narrow, selfish interests of British im- 
perialism, and opening the gates wider 
for American imperialism.” Not a word, 
not a syllable, not a voice raised for 
Palestine—an objective of the Congress’ 
founding fathers. 

When Ilya Ehrenberg, arch-propa- 
gandist for the Soviet Government, left 
America, Dr. Wise bade him farewell 
at a dinner on June 6, 1946. 

Doesn’t Dr. Wise know that Commu- 
nist Louis Weinstock almost wrecked the 
AJC’s convention in New York City in 
1946 by demanding that the Congress 
adopt a resolution supporting Soviet 
domination of the Balkan states? 

By attacking the Communists in his 
book The Plotters, John Roy Carlson 
succeeded in having himself placed on 
the CP blacklist. A resolution was passed 
by the Brooklyn Women’s Division of 
the AJC banning Carlson as a speaker 
though he had spoken there previously. 
Preferred speakers here are: Howard 
Fast, Millard Lampell, Albert E. Kahn, 
et al. 


* * . 


Recenrty, Alexander Bittelman, 
head of the Communist Party’s National 
Jewish Commission and a colleague of 
another AJC luminary, Moses Miller, 
wrote an article in Political Affairs, offi- 
eial CP organ, in which he spoke in 
glowing terms of the AJC. The article 
could not have come at a worse time. 
Talks were under way with the United 
Jewish Appeal to include the AJC 
as a constituent agency. The Congress 
Weekly, the AJC’s official organ, wrote 
a tongue-in-cheek editorial condemning 
Communists in Jewish life. Instead of 
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a truly Jewish culture. 








@ It was with concern that we pondered the advisability of publishing this 
article on the American Jewish Congress: The author is well-known to us; the 
facts were carefully weighed and checked. But still we hesitated. Of ali the 
ethnic groups in the United States, the Jewish people have undoubtedly rebuffed 
Communist attempts at infiltration in their organizations as strongly as any 
group. Jews remember too vividly and painfully the complete amoralism and 
brutal opportunism the Communist Party and the Soviet Union demonstrated in 
their callous concordat with Hitler’s Nazi Germany. They remember too well 
when the Communist Party accused the Jews of making pogroms against the 
Arabs, .when actually Jews were being murdered by armed bands in Palestine. 
They know that the Communists are merely jackals of Mother Russia and their 
professions of friendship for minority groups serve only as window-dressing. 
Furthermore, Zionism is banned by law in Russia. The Jewish community is 
aware of the fact that there are no opportunities in Russia for maintenance of 


In the face of these facts, we hesitated lest anyone accept the fallacious idea 
of the racists that Jews are Communists per se. This stereotype is as vile as any 
in the Nazi handbook. But we de believe that the generally-unknown facts about 
the American Jewish Congress which are presented here should be made known 
so that the Communists will never be able to add 
the Jews to their list of duped minorities, The 
author of this article has first-hand familiarity 
with the facts. He does not charge that the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress is Communist-controled. 
On the contrary, he wants to make cértain that 
no one will ever be able te make that charge. 
And the way to make that certain is to clean out 
the Communists and party-liners before they 
make any additional inroads. 


























the usual hysterical verbiage which CP 
hacks use when under attack, Bittelman 
answered in a _ mild-mannered, philo- 
sophical rebuttal “Who—us?” article, 
published in Jewish Life, a Communist 
Party publication indicating the latest 
political trends. 

It is odd that Bernard J. Harkavy is 
employed by AJC. It is odd that Reuben 
Saltzman and Moses Miller can pretend 
to be its life-long friends. These men, in 
August, 1940, published a pamphlet, en- 
titled A Jew Looks at War, in which 
the Congress’ record was vilified, Dr. 
Wise was called a “war-monger,” and 
these new-found friends of the Congress 
and the Jewish people were openly ad- 
vocating a negotiated peace with Hitler! 

They changed their tunes tn Jimne, 
1941, of course, after Russia was Ti- 
vaded. But, until that date, they de- 
fended the Hitler-Stalin Pact. 

William Levner of the American Jew- 
ish Labor Council recently spoke on 
Palestine to the employees of the AJC. 

Dr. David W. Petegorsky, national 
director of the AJC wrote Strategy 
for Democracy with Donald Kingsley. 
It furnishes the political background 
of the Congress’ national director. 
In this book, those who dare to 
question the Soviet Union’s political 
motives are taken to task. Russia, we 
are informed, is not the “vast hell of 
murder and jnefficiency and_ horror” 
some people say it is. The book stoutly 
defends Russia’s role in the infamous 
pact with Hitler. While abroad, studying 
under Harold Laski, Petegorsky was 
active in Sir Stafford Cripps’ left-wing 
of the British Labor Party. 

Petegorsky Jeans over backwards in 
defending Harkavy, Katz and Julius 
Schatz, former educational director of 
Ben Gold’s Furriers’ Union who now 
works for AJC. Petegorsky was recently 
instrumental in introducing a resolution 
before the hierarchy of AJC to repu- 
diate the Labor Council and JPFO. This 
resolution was defeated. It was evident 
that Petegorsky was following orders 
when, at a meeting of Jewish agencies 
in Atlantic City recently, he defended 
the right of Communists to form and 
belong to organizations, and for those 
organizations to be recognized as col- 
leagues by other Jewish agencies. Pete- 
gorsky is a straddler, cannot be firm on 
any issue, and should stop taking ill- 
advised counsel if the AJC is to 
survive. He is politically muddled ‘ut 
not hopeless. His attack on “Jewish 
Social Democrats” in a memorandum 
written on December 12, 1946, and re- 
printed in the Jewish Daily Forward of 
December 29, 1946, ig a masterpiece of 
muddled thinking. 


Wi EN a strike was recently imminent 
at the Congress, Mark Tarrail, also 
a member of the AJC’s administrative 
body, is alleged to. have told the em- 
ployees that he was approached by a 
power-behind-the-throne at AJC, ang 
that the latter told him, accordingly, 
that the Congress received left-wing 
support, that the union in question was 
left-wing and that, according to Lenin, 
left-wingers shculd not strike against 
one another. 

Henry R. Silberman, head of the 
AJC’s Commission on Law and Social 
Action in Boston, according to a report 
issued by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts in June, 1938, was a member 
of the American League Against War 
and Fascism, and intervened’ before a 
commission investigating subversive ac- 
tivities to have an “expert” introduced 
to present evidence on Nazi activities. 
That “expert” was John L. Spivack, 
New Masses writer and Daily Worker 
columnist. 

On February 8, 1947, the Datly Worker 
reported that a “grass roots” conference 
was being Telc under the auspices of 
the PCA. Among those who sponsored 
the organization were the Brooklyn 
Women’s Division of the AJC, the Kings 
County ALP, the Congress of American 
Women, the National Negro Congress, 
the NY Committee to Win the Peace, 
and the Civil Rights Congress. The 
Sovietide is rising in Brooklyn. 

On December 13, 1946, there was ad- 
vertised in the Daily Worker an address 
by Bernard J. Harkavy of the AJC. 





Gn April 25, 1946, Dr. Wise, William 
S. Gailmor, Rep. A. Clayton Powell, 
James Lustig of the Electrical Workers, 
and Bernard J. Harkavy addressed a 
meeting together. - 


Dr. Wise has called a national meet- 
ing of all Chapter heads and of his 
Administrative Committee to be held 
April 29-May 1, 1947. To this meeting 
will come members of the American 
Jewish Labor Council, Jewish Feoples 
Freternal Order, IWO, etc., This is the 
che~ce Dr. Wise has been awaiting. This 
is the opportunity to throw the switch 
that will swing into operation the ex- 
pulsion of those groups which have been 
close to the AJC. 


There is much more that we could 
offer te Dr. Wise in the way of evidence. 
Someone is responsible for permitting 
persons who do not, in any sense, rep- 
resent the true ideals of the Congress te 
infiltrate into its employ and its highest 
councils. We have only scratched the 
surface.’ Dr. Wise knows that evidence 
is available which would prove beyond 
doubt that the Communists have given 
orders for their members to join en 
masse Jewish organizations and to dic- 
tate to these organizations Communist- 
line policy. One such order was published 
in October, 1946. Another one was pub- 
lished this year in pamphlet form and 
can be found in any Communist hook 
store. The Jewish communities have cone 
sistently repudiated and worked against 
any Communist-domination of Jewish 
organizations and agencies. Dr. Wise 
referred recentlv, it is said, to those who 
had misled him into unkoly alliances 
with Communist-inspired organizations 
as “Mishegoyim”—crazed ones. He voiced 
a desire to rid the Congress movement 
to those who had come into Congress 
chapters, into its divisions, and have 
turned platforms wh’ch once resounded 
with speeches dedicated to Judaism, 
which once resounded with attacks on 
Nazism and Communism in the same 
breath, into the distributing points of un- 
adulterated pro-Soviet line poison. 


Dr. Wise deserves all the help he can 
get to rid the «JC of the pest that has 
been successful in infiltrating his organi- 
zation. He deserves no credit, however, 
for permitting the World Jewish Con- 
gress, which u, to recently has been 
free of Communist influence, to recog- 
nize the Jewish agencies in France which 
are Communist-dominated. Dr Wise 
must choose now between making the 
Congress work for the democratic ideals 
it was established for, or to work slavish- 
ly for the totalitarian ends of the Com- 
munists. 

The Freiheit of April 22, 1947, edi- 
torially lauded the AJC and thus fol- 
lowed consistently the line put down by 
its own editorial board and that of the 
Daily Worker in favoring the AJC with 
space and neglecting-to mention favor- 
ably the work of any other responsible 
Jewish organization in the U.S. 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—An un- 
W res battle on the ftoor of 
the United States Senate this 
week, which, however, failed to seri- 
ously impede President Truman’s 
proposal to assist Greece and Turkey 
to resist the warmongering threats of 
Russia and the Soviet bloc in the 
Balkans,-may require explanation for 
Europeans confused by the internal 
eomplexities of American politics. 
Although the vote on the Presi- 
dent’s bill finally passed, 67 to 23, 
which is by more than two-thirds, the 
opposition was composed largely of 
anti-Wallace isolationists. This is a 
point which possibly may confuse 
some Europeans, who might think the 
opposition vote represents support for 
Wallace’s views. The opposition isola- 
tionists are possibly more intensely 
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Isolationists vs. Truman Doctrine 
By Jonathan Stout 


anti-Communist even than those who 
voted to support the Truman pro- 
gram. 

The big debate in the Senate was 
not over the question of whether or 
not to fight the aggressions of Rus- 
sian imperialism. It was simply over 
How te fight it. 

Senator Joe Ball, of Minnesota, ar- 
gued that: 

“If spending $400,000,000 or 10 
times this amount will succeed in 
checking Communist expansion, I 
think it is the best expenditure of 
funds that can be made.” 


And that, apparently, is how two- 
thirds of the Senate felt about it. The 
other third (with the usual exception 
of Senator Pepper) was merely op- 
posed to spending the money. 











Soviet Industry in 1946. 


Was Far Below Prewar Level 


By Solomon M. Schwarz 


One of the most eminent authorities on Soviet Russia; instuctor, New School for Social Research, author of many works on economic subjects. 


HE State Planning Commission of 

i the Soviet Union recently published 

a communigqte on the fulfillment of 

the economic plan for 1946. This is the 
first such report since February, 1941. 
While at first glance it seems to show 
great progress in Soviet industry, actu- 
ally the progress was exceedingly modest. 
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The USSR is still very far from reach- 
ing the prewar level of production. Out- 
sid. of the area which was occupied by 
the Germans during the war and which 
is now in process of reconstruction, al- 
most no increase in industrial production 
was achieved in 1946. 


The communique begins with a table 
showing the percentage of fulfillment of 
the plan by each of 28 industrial de- 
partments or ministries (figures tor the 
aircraft, shipbuilding and armament in- 
dustries are not given). On the lowest 
level is the agricultural machine-building 
department, wh‘ch fulfilled the plan by 
77 percent. Next is the transport-build- 
ing industry, at 81 percent. The highest 
Jevel was reached by the departments 
for cellulose and paper, and meat anl 
dairy industries, with 110 percent ful- 
fillment. Considered as a whole, the in- 
dustries covered by this report seem to 
have almost fulfilled their quotas. The 
real significance of the report is hard 
to appraise, since the plan for 1946 was 
never published. But it is apparently 
favorable. 

The second table appears even more 
favorable. It shows increases in the 
production of a series of important in- 
dustrial commodities. Here, also, no ab- 
solute figures but only percentages are 
cited. The conclusion is given that “As 
a whole, the civilian production of the 


industry of the USR increased in 1946— 
as against 1945—by 20 percent.” 

This statement refers only to the pro- 
duction of civilian goods. Reconversion 
from a military to a civilian basis began 
in 1945. Hence the increase of 20 per- 
cent scems rather modest, and evidently 
reconversion is proceeding slowly, and 
industrial production—civilian and mili- 
tary—surpasses the preceding year by 
only a few percent. 


” al ” 


More interesting are the figures for 
the basic jndustries. The production of 
ccal rose in 1946 by 10 percent; of oil 
by 12 percent; of electric power by 10 
percent; of iron by 12 percent; of steel 
by 9 percent; of rolled steel by 13 per- 
cent. Under prewar conditions these 
figures would signify a remarkable 
achievement. But the Soviet Union is 
only restoring numberless plants and 
mines half-ruined during the war; the 
period of reconstruction follows a period 
in which~there was a sharp decline of 
industrial production, and hence the 10 
to 12 percentage of increase in the basic 
industries does not seem sufficient, 

A few examples will facilitate the 
understanding of these developments. 
Soviet oil production in 1940 reached 
the level of 31,100,000 tons. Almost 
three-quarters of this oil was produced 
in the Baku area, in Transcaucasus, and 
approximately 15 percent in the North 
Caucasian fields (Grozny and Maikop). 
During the w.r the North Caucasian 
fields were partly occupied by the Ger- 
mans (Maikop), and the Grozny fields 
were bombed. Industrial installations 
suffered severe damage and production 
stopped completely. After the liberation, 
it had to start from zero. The much 
more important Baku area did not suffer 
directly from the invasion, but the dan- 
ger of being cut off from the central 
regions of the USSR affected the dee 
velopment of this area very unfavorably, 
Part of the drilling equipment and per- 
sonnel was sent from Baku to other 
areas, farther from the front. Indus- 
trial organization deteriorated, and oil 
production in Baku fell by nearly 50 
percent. 

Nikolai Voznesenski, chairman of the 
State Planning Commission, reporting 
on the Fourth Five-Year Plan to the 
Supreme Council of the USSR in March, 
194(, said that the Baku area had to 
raise its 1945 production by 50 percent 
to reach, in 1950, the level of 17,000,000 
tons. Thus the oil production in this 
arez in 1945 amounted to only 11,300,000 
to 11,500,000 tons. In recent paper 


based upon Soviet sources, published 
in the American Review on the Soviet 
Union, August, 1946, a slightly higher 
figure was given for the Baku area in 
1945—12,500,000 tons. But even accord- 
ing to this probably too optimistic esti- 
mate, the oil production of the USSR as 
a whole in 1945 reached only 20,460,000 
tons; correspondingly in 1946, after an 
increase by 12 percent, a little less than 
23,000,000 tons were produced. This 
level was surpassed in Soviet Russia 
more than a decade ago. 


“ * ” 


iS the coal industry the situation is 
only slightly better. In its best year, 
in 1940, the coal industry of the Soviet 
Union produced 166,000,000 tons, of 
which the Donetz Basin (Donbas) ac- 
counted for 85,500,000 tons, or over 59 
percent of the total; 60,000,000 tons 
were produced in the so-called eastern 
areas (Kuznetsk Basin in Siberia, Kara- 
genda Basin in the Kazakh Republic, 
and several smaller fields in the Urals), 
and the rest in various less important 
fields. The Donbas was occupied by the 
Germans for nearly two years, and the 
mines were flooded when the Germans 
retreated. Its reconstruction began in 
1943, The coal production of the Donbas 
in 1946 slightly surpassed 50 percent of 
prewar production and was 30 percent 
higher than in 1945. But in the two 
most important areas outside of the 
Donbas, the Kuznetsk and the Karaganda 
Basins, according to the Soviet press, 
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there was unfavorable development in 
1946, “In such basins as Kuznetsk, 
Karaganda and the Moscow Basins, coal 
production has even fallen in recent 
months,” Pravda complained on October 


4. And on October 23 Pravda stated: 
“From month to month the mines of the 
Karaganda area are working worse and 
worse. In July the Basin did not fulfill 
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the plan by 30,000 tons; in August the 
daily production decreased further by 
800 tons; in September the lagging be- 
hind increased even more.” Thus the in- 
crease of coal production in 1946 by 10 
percent, as reported in the communique 
of the State Planning Commission, evi- 
dently came exclusively, or almost so, 
from the Donbas. 


The iron and steel industry showed the 
same trend. Before the war, the iron 
and steel plants of the southern areas 
produced 50 to 60 percent of the total. 
Their reconstruction was more difficult 
thau that of the coal mines, and pro- 
ceeded more slowly for the first two 
years; 1946 brought great progress. The 
communique reports that the iron pro- 
duction in the liberated areas increased 
by 59 percent in 1946 as compared with 
1945, the production of steel by 67 per- 
cent, of rolled steel by 57 percent. With 
such an increase in the southern areas, 
still widely destroyed but again impor- 
tant, the increase in 1946 for the whole 
country by 9 to 13 percent seems quite 
moderate. Outside of the formerly dev- 
astated areas it is at a minimum. This 
can be illustrated by the most important 
Soviet iron and steel plant, the Magnito- 
gorsk combine, which has a productive 
capacity of nearly 3,000,000 tons of iron 
annually, and a corresponding amount 
of steel. The director of this combine, 
G. Nosov, reported recently that it 
raised its production in 1946 by “162,000 
tons of iron and 192;000 tons of steel” 
(Izvestia, January 31). 

(In a coming issue, Solomon Schwarz 
will write about “Soviet Agriculture in 
1946."*) 

















URING the 1920’s and 1930's there 
D was a proletarian literary move- 

ment in the Ukraine. It was, 
naturally, Communist, full of idealism 
and with olenty of intolerance and 
sectarianism. It centered at Kiev and 
Kharkoy in a “Free Academy” known 
by the abbreviation “Vaplite.” The recog- 
nized leader was the young poet Mikola 
Khvylovy, a man of undeniable talent. 
He sang the civil war and the glories 
of industrialization and gained a repu- 
tation, also, hy the publication of charm- 
ing prose tales. 

It happened that this movement be- 
came the object of severe criticism. The 
Communist Party accused it of looking 
up.n the West with too much sympathy 
and of being guil!;y of Ukrainian pa- 
triotism. When, in 1933, the Political 
Buieau suddenly ordered a purge of 
intellectual circles and of Ukrainian 
Communists in general, there was a 
wave of suicides, followed by a wave of 
arrests. The old Bolshevik Skrypnik, 
member of the Central Committee and 
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Ukrainian Writers in the DP Camps 


By Victor Serge 


Ne Leader correspondent in Mexico; author of “The Long Dusk” and “Russia 
Twenty Years After.” 


from the beginning a fanatical Stalinist, 
sent a bullet through his brain. The 
poet Miloka Khvylovy, author of The 
Century of Electricity, Autumn, and 
Th Symphony of Twilight, also put an 
end to himself. This was just the start, 
In the course of these purges, countless 
intellectuals were sent to the mass graves 
and to the concentration camps. 


The survivors did their pathetic best 
to adapt themselves to the situation by 
pretending adoration of the great chief. 
Then the Nazi invasion plunged them 
into a frightful moral confusion, The suc- 
cessor of Kh-: lovy as head of the prole- 
tarian writers, Arkady Lioubtchenko, 
was tortured to death by the Gestapo. 


Countless hostages and prisoners were 
taken to Germany, where, upon the de- 
feat of the Nazi forces, they were found 
interned in various places. 


Immediately there arose the question 
of their repatriation. Those who were 
inside the British and American zones 
inquired about what their fate would be 
if they were shipped back to their home- 
land. They feared that their records, 
espevially their association with the 
literary men who had been murdered 
and imprisoned, would lead to their con- 
demnation in advance, and that the best 
they could expect would be banishment 
to Arctic regions. 

Mest of these men are young—under 


forty—and all ‘heir lives had been lived 
under one sort of terror or another. 
Their faith in their ideologies had been 
destroyed by prolonged persecution. To- 
day most of them are in the DP camps. 
Their future is uncertain, but they are 
resolved, no matter what comes, not to 
return to the terror. They want, above 
all, to become free men able to work 
for a free world. 

It will be readily understood that I 
cannot record here any of the names 
of these men. aut I do want to adver- 
tise to the world the fact that all the 
representatives of the proletarian 1itera- 
ture of the Ukraine are now rotting in 
those DP camps. Through all their years 
of suffering they have maintained their 
idealism and their determination to serve 
humanity. But experience has taught 
them to condemn tyranny, no matter 
under what name it is known. And up 
te the present moment, all that they 
have been given is semi-captivity, under- 
nourishment and fear for the future. 
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REPORT FROM ITALY 








The Treasure of Dongo 


Who Stole Mussolini’s Vast Loot? 


O one thinks that the Constituent 
Assembly elected by the Italian 
people on June 2, 1946, has been 

a great sueeess. The Assembly had the 
task of drawing up a new constitution. 
Nine months have passed, and so far the 
constitution drafted by 2 commission of 
7 members is merely a proposed draft. 
‘The life of the Assembly has been 
- grey and monotoneus. There have been 
few sessions because all its activities 
have taken place in the gloomy meeting 
rooms of the sub-committees. There has 
been no pathos and no drama. The ex- 
planation is to be found in the multiple 
party system which proportional repre- 
sentation has promoted, and in the fact 
that no single party nor combination of 
two parties is’stromg enough to consti- 
‘tute a governing majority. 
The alliance of three, ‘four or five 
“parties was necessary’ to: constitute a 
government. The result has been a mo- 
saic government, a, government of com- 
promises, torn by internal opposition and 
forced to remain impotent. To do nothing 
has been the best way to avoid conflicts 
among the various associated parts. For 
the same reason it has been decided to 
keep the Assembly from meeting as much 
as possible, 

But even more detrimental than the 
absence of a homogeneous majority has 
been the absence of a vigorous opposi- 
tion, formed by a minority with clear 
ideas of its own and having an echo 
in the country. The opposing minority 
is now formed by small discordant groups 
of reactionaries, monarchists, pseudo- 
liberals, and neo-Fascists. They are nu- 
merically weak, without following or 
prestige. 

Within the last few weeks there has 
been the beginning of a’ decent oppo- 
sition. The nation has been listening to 
it with great attention, and those in 
power are foreed to respect it and to 
take it into consideration. It is the op- 
position of the new Italian Socialist 
Workers Party. However, it has come 
on the scene too late to revitalize the 
Constituent Assembly. Most of the depu- 
ties are already preoccupied about their 
success at the next elections which is ab- 
sorbing their entire interest. 


*« * * 


Is this sleepy, apathetic atmosphere, a 
Sicilian separatist deputy, not bound by 
any party discipline—he is the leader 
of a party which has only three deputies 
—has hurled a parliamentary bomb. 

During a series of courageous speeches, 
the old parliamentarian who comes from 
a long -line of politicians—his father, 
Camillo Finocchiaro-Aprile, a famous 
jurist, was several times minister at the 
end of the past century—attacked min- 
isters and deputies who have used their 
‘public office for illicit gains, which are 
scandalous at the present time when 
poverty prevails. The effect of the 
speeches has been tremendous. Finocch- 
iare’s main target has been the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party. But other par- 
ties participating in the Government did 
not come out unscathed. 

This is the issue. The political fall of 
Fascism has left standing many eco- 
nomic institutions which no one has had 
the courage to demolish, partly because 
around them had been created a whole 
series of interests which uphold each 
other, partly because in an economy of 
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By Vincenzo Vacirca 
New Leader correspondent in Rome 


scarcity these institutions fulfilled cer- 
tain functions which could not be easily 
replaced, partly because with the already 
existing unemployment no one wants to 
assume the reponsibility of throwing 
more people out of work. The outcome 
has been that the whole economic struc- 
ture of Fascism has remained intact 
with all its controls over production, 
salaries, consumption, distribution of 
raw materials, import and export per- 
mits, priorities to obtain gasoline, or 
permission to operate a ttuek, or the 
assignment of a railroad car, and so 
forth. All these administrations require 
a hcad, a commissioner. The Fascists 
were removed and Communists, Demo- 
Christians, or even Socialists were sub- 
stituted. But none of these commission- 
ers belong to the new Italian Socialist 
Workers, Party. 


The commissioners have becoine a new 


‘profession. No particular ability is re- 


quired. One merely has to be an im- 
portant member of a party belonging 
to the Government coalition and be will- 


ing to pocket a salary ten or twenty 
times that of the average government 
employee. 

The situation became scandalous when 
several commissioners ran for office and 
were elected to the Constituent Assem- 
bly. They kept both jobs without feeling 
the moral incompatibility between the 
twe positions. Hon. Finoecchiaro-Aprile 
placed his finger on this sore. He did 
not reveal anything new. He merely 
repeated what everyone knew and what 
was being whispered i. all the cafés in 
Italy. His merit lay in having spoken 
in the Italian Parliament:‘and of having 
made the whole nation hear it, of having 
caused the nomination ef a parliamentary 
committee of inquiry. 

» ” * 
Tue political party most affected was 
th. Christian Democratic Party, which, 
being the strongest, has obtained more 
Government portfolios and has cut itself 
the largest piece of pi... The attacks 
against the Minister of the Treasury, 
Campilli, and against Micheli, placed the 











BAN OF THE YEAR 


Bricker Would Ban Atom, Forget 
Data. —News item. 


W: thank yeu, thank you, Mr. 
| Bricker. 

What could be easier and quicker? 

Se politic and imoffensive, 

So practical and inexpensive. .. . 

A forthright, statesmanlike solution, 
And quite within the Constitution. 


We'll ban the atom and forget it, 

Pretend we dreamt, but never met it. 

Relieved of fears and did encumber, 

We're off to bed and solid slumber, 

From which, if we are not mistaken, 

We'll wake refreshed—or else not 
waken. 





END OF TERM 


Franco Denies His Government Is 
Fascist. 
—Newspaper headline. 


Tive was, when he’d agree io 
| The Fascist term, of course. 
With Adolf and Benito 
He'd heil till he was hoarse. 


But now he’s oft denying, 
In speeches long and loud, 
The creed he once was crying, 
Of which he was so proud. 


Yes, time’s slow-writing finger 
Has changed the strident tune, 

And time will change the singer, 
We're hoping, rather soon. 








Armour for the Brave 


New World 


PRAISING WITH FAINT DAMNS 


BY RICHARD ARMOUR _ ik 


HOPE CHESTY 


"48 Not Hopeless, Farley Declares. 
—Newspaper headline. 


Tue future’s not entirely grim, 
We've got a chance, however slim, 
Says genial, optimistic Jim. 





Admittedly it’s growing late, 
But just the same I rise to state 
It’s still a year till °48. 


Right here it’s written in my notes 
That all we need is luck—and votes— | 
Says Jim, and blandly smiles, end | 
quotes. | 
| 
| 





COMEDOWN 


Price levels are moving toward a 
period of downward readjustment. 
—News item. 


Nor going down, but on the way 
To some as yet far distant day 
When prices will, we hope and trust 
If we're still solvent, readjust. 


Just moving toward, just tending to, 
The merest trace and hint and clue. . . 
But fer the present, it is plain 

That up they are, and will remain. 





Eisler Once Called “Brains” of 
Communists. —Newspaper headline. 


One may not care for Eisler, 
One may not wish him well. 
One may regard his just reward 

As lifetime in a cell. 


And yet one can’t help feeling 
That even such a rat 

Must be appailed at being called 
A nasty name like that! ! 




















Government in a very embarrassing po- 
sition. For a moment it seemed that 
the De Gasperi Cabinet could not avoid 
resigning. 

The situation was saved by Togli- 
atti and his Commanist Party. 

The Communists have often cynically. 
admitted their political amorality—ex- 
cept when it becomes politically expe- 
dient to preach public morality. During 
the present phase of Italian polities, i 
would have been in their interest to hurl 
themselves with the entire force of their 
excellent organization against bourgeois 
corruption. During hard times, men be- 
eome easily roused against corruption 
and the abuses of the rich. But the 
Communists let this wonderful oppor- 
tunity slip by. Why? 

There are many in the ranks of the 
Communist Party who are taking advan- 
tage of state sinecures. But this is not a 
satisfactory explanation. There is some- 
thing much bigger which may have ua- 
predictable political consequences. There 
is the Treasure of Dongo. 

Dengo? It is a small town numbering 
a few houses, in the province of Come, 
near the Italian-Swiss frontier. It was 
there that on a spring day in April, 
1945, Mussolini was captured with his 
most trusted collaborators while he was 
trying to flee and was shot. With him 
fell his young mistress, Clara Petacci, 
as well as Bombacci, Farinacci, and 
Starace, who shared his fate. 

A mystery surrounds the end of the 
Dictator. There has never been an offi- 
cial version. Several contradictory ver- > 
sions have been published. It is known— 
or at least it has been persistently stated 
—that six or seven of the executioners 
and of the witnesses to the drama are 
no fonger alive. All have been killed 
under mysterious circumstances. 

It is further known that the column 
which stopped the “Duce” was under 
the orders of the Communist Party. It 
is also known that Mussolini had with 
him a large quantity of gold and jewelry 
which is today called the Treasure of 
Dongo. 

What has happened to this treasure? 
The Communist Party does not deny its 
existence; it merely minimizes its value 
and states that it was used to help the 
partisans and their families. This ver- 
sion is not generally believed. 

A military inquest was ordered. . Gen. 
Zingales was assigned to go to the bot- 
tom of the mystery. The case assumed 
great importance. The whole nation fol- 
lowed its development with interest. 
Then the parliamentary seandal of the 
“commissioners” broke loose. 

At this point Gen. Zingales was re- 
placed at the inquest by a certain Capt. 
Bruni, member of the Military Tribunal. 
The cabinet crisis was avoided and De 
Gasperi and Campilli remained in the 
Government. The parliamentary com- 
mittee of inquiry, made up of a majority 
of Demo-Christians and Communists, 
has begun its work and it will be busy 
for many months. It should be remem- 
bered that on June 24 the Constituent 
Assembly’s term will expire and with it 
will expire the commission of inquiry. 

The Italians like to express their an- 
cient wisdom in Latin phrases. They 
have changed the old saying, do wt des 
(1 give that you may give me) to Denge 
ut des. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that in September the first Parliament 
ef the Republic will be elected. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 


as a 


STRIKE REMEDY 


By William Gomberg 


Director. Management Engineering Department, ILGWU 


ECENT congressional hearings in- 
R dicate that the proponents of re- 

strictive labor legislation want 
many contradictory things. It’s easy 
enough to analyze the motives of a Sen- 
ator O’Daniel. He wants tc smash un- 
ions, period. It’s the Senator Balls who 
are a source of confusion. 

At the same time that Senator Ball 
wants to end jurisdictional strife be- 
tween unions, he wants to atomize exis- 
ting unions. It is obvious that the remedy 
for jurisdictional! strife lies in strongly 
‘eentalized federations that contro) sub- 
ordinate locals. Yet Senator Bal] wants 
tou end the authority of international un- 
ions over locals. 

Again, the Senator wants unions held 
to strictly faithful performance of their 
contracts, but at the same time he ob- 
jects to the closed shop or any measure 
©. union security. How can a union be 
delegated responsibility without author- 
ity? 

Recommended measures for labor leg- 
islation must justify themselves by being 
submitted to the fundamental test: will 
t..ey contribute to labor harmony? La- 
ber harmon: should be distinguished 
frm labor peace. The country had com- 
psrative labor peace during the 1920's, 
if “peace” is based upon the number of 
mandays lost in strikes. It was the peace 
of the jail, with management as the 
turnkey. The free use of the labor in- 
junction practically outlawed strikes. 
Management’s citation of the increase 
in the number of strikes since the ad- 
vent of the Wagner Act is misleading 
for two reasons. 

The first is that there is seldom a dis- 
tinction made between organizational 
strikes and strikes for improved eco- 
nomie conditions. The former have ma- 
terially decreased since the NLRB has 
provided a civilized means for deier- 
mining whether or not a union repre- 
sents the workers on behalf of whom the 
organization speaks. The second reason 
fs that the absence of strikes no more 
represents an idyllic relationship be- 
tween labor and management than does 
the absence of uprisings at Aleatraz 
lend evidence of brotherly love between 
jailer and convict. 

One needs but compare the peaceful 
demeanor of the great general walkouts 
fn steel and automobiles of late 1945 
and early 1946 with much smaller walk- 
outs in 1957, before management was 
convinced that the Wagner Act was 
legal. The sitdowns and Chicago mas- 
gacres of th.t year were much more 
typical of strikes in the 1920’s than they 
ar. of those today. 

It is for these reasons that strike sta- 
tistics offer no evidence that the Wagner 
Act encourages labor strife. It is seldom 
realized that labor has just about begun 
to approach management in equality of 
bargaining power. The masochistic na- 
ture of a strike is seldom analyzed by 
management spokesmen who point to 
the greater strikes as evidence of labor's 
overwhelming bargaining power. A 
strike is a demonstration that labor con- 
siders the issue so important that it is 
willing to cut off its own income to at- 
tain its end. For every blow it delivers 
it receives two in return—as any striker 
or strike leader can testify. 

These very strikes which approached 
a stalemate, with management unable to 
break the strike and labor unable to bend 
management to its will, indicated that 
both parties would have to reach an 
agreement if American industry was to 
continue to function. It was evidence of 
bargaining power. Most legislation is de- 
signed to upset this balance by once 


again weighting management’s power to 
overwhelm the unions. 
* * + 


Srrixes during the last ‘few years 
f. 11 into two major categories. The first 


‘ind are the so-called wildcat strikes © 


which took place within the framework 
of existing agreements. The second are 
the large-scale strikes which took place 
in connection with the negotiation of 
new agreements late in 1945 and early 
in 1946. 
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tives and scientific methods to bedevil 
industrial relationships. 

Ed Lahey, one of the better known 
labor reporters writing in the Pittsburgh 
Courier late in 1945, attributed the ma- 
jor part of the Detroit wildcat strikes 
to this refusal by management to admit 
union time study men to the factories. 
The collective bargaining machinery 
about 10 percent. Instead of being honest 
and permitting the parties to bargain 
out their differences, these technicians 
permit legal nonsense about preroga- 
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The Permanent "New" Way to Deal With Labor? 


The reasons for the wildcat strikes may 
be listed as follows: 

(a) The failure of the agreement to 
provide a realistic means for solvy- 
ing many of the shop grievances 
that arose during the life of the 
agreement. 

(b) The absence of compulsion on 
management to take up grievances 
within any reasonable length of 
time, a wartime carry-over. 

(ec The lack of maturity on the part 
of many union officers at the plant 
level. 

Under (a) may be classified those 
which developed because plant operating 
officials found themselves saddled with 
“management-prerogative-happy” agree- 
ments. In many cases, for example, the 
determination of the production standard 
was stated to be a unilateral function 
of the management. Management had 
probably developed this idea from Lee 
Hill, who, along with Charles Hook, in- 
corporated these ideas into a book, Man- 
agement at the Bargaining Table. The 
justification for this unilaterial claim is 
based upon the assumption that an ob- 
jective scientific means has been found in 
the time study technique which deter- 
mines this standard with all of the ac- 
curacy that a watt-hour meter reads the 
electric consumption rate of an individ- 
t | consumer, This sounds very logical. 
How can one argue with facts? To argue 
over a production standard simply does 
not make sense. Of course, what most 
of the technicians fail to state is that 
the limitations of the accuracy of their 
tool is about plus or minus 15 percent, 
and they are using it to resolve differ- 
ences between management and labor of 


breaks down and the strike avpears. 
There is not a single piece of legislation 
that has been or can be introduced to 
tackle this very real source of strikes. 

Another cause of so-called wildcat 
strikes has been the failure of manage- 
ment to make a real effort to adjust 
grievances when they a:ise The contin- 
uation of the status quo natural!y leaves 
management exactly where it wants to 
be. It is the worker who is seeking a 
change, and naturally, the failure to ex- 
pedite grievance requests builds up a 
wave of resentment that finally explodcs 
into a strike. 

A further cause of these wildcat 
strikes is the immaturity of some of the 
labor movement’s own union officers in 
carrying out their functions. If man- 
agement had not smashed the union 
movement in the 1920’s and kept it from 
growing in the early 1930’s, a larger 
corps of trained union officers would be 
stewards at the present time and a goud 
many strikes, would have been prevented. 

Fortunately, in most places this handi- 
cap is being rapidly overcome. Some wit 
in Congress will no doubt introduce a 
measure compelling the lasor movement 
to be mature. When we conside. that the 
union organization of the basie indus- 
tries can be dated from 1937, and that 
the entire labor movemert grew from 
4,000,000 to 12,000,000 workers in thut 
time with a war intervening, it would 
seem that the labor movement has dene 
much better than was to be expected. 


Ld - - 


Tue strikes that took place after VJ 
Day, late in 1945 and early in 1946, de- 


veloped from a different set of roots, 
The two reasons that may be listed for 
these strikes are as follows: First, the 
feeling on the part of managment that 
the time had come to put unions back 
where they were in 1922. A drive similar 
to the one following World War I wa; 
in the locker room talk of mor: than 
one top executive. True, a Wagner Act 
made it necessary for manageny it to 
somewhat circumspect in its behavior. 
One couldn’t be quite as raw as in those 
days; the situation called for more sub- 
tlety. The proper method was to demon- 
strate to the rank-and-file that a union 
couldn’t do anything for them. There 
was a complete refusal to adjust griev- 
ances on the shop level, and an attempt 
to make the unions accept wage _ in- 
creases which were a farce in the face 
of existing economic conditions. 

Aiding this program was a carry-back 
tax law which virtually guaranteed any 
corporation so minded a handsome strike 
benefit fund from the US treasury. Of 
course, great care was. taken to see that 
strikers were excluded from receiving 
any benefits under the unemployment 
insurance laws, wherever possible. A 
good illustration of the effect of these 
strike benefit payments is the history of 
what happned at the J. I. Case Company 
in Racine, Wisconsin. 

A 440-day strike at that plant was 
just terminated a few days ago. This 
strike was denounced by the Rotary 
Club Citizens Committee of Racine, and 
its cause attributed to the company for 
“it’s unwillingness to grant its em- 
ployes the ordinary rights of unions 
under the Wagner Act.” 

The annual report of the J. I. Case 
Company for the fiscal year ending Oc- 
tober 31, 1469 disclosed an operating loss 
of $416,854, converted into a net profit 
of $1,483,145, by a gift of $1,900,000 
under the carry-back tax law. Yet, how 
critical can one be of the law when it is 
recalled that it had to be passed in order 
to overcome a strike by manufacturers 
against the production of wartime mer- 
chandise before Pearl Harbor unless 
their profits were guaranteed? 

The second cause of these strikes in 
late 1945 and early 1946 was the cost- 
wage-price policy of American industry. 
The case for American unions was stated 
unwittingly by Mr. Nourse, the eminent 
Brookings Institute economist, when he 
stated before the National Association 
of Cost Accuntants: 

“. .. Over a large and strategical- 
ly important area of modern industrial 
business; prices are not made by the 
broad and impersonal forces of the 
general market They are strongly in- 
fluenced by the managerial policies of 
corporation executives. . 

“, ...We are bound to find the 
work of cost accountants as price ad- 
ministrators reflecting their individ- 
ual economic philosophies. This back- 
ground gives us the creator type or 
the conservator type of executive. ... 

“. .. Since we are for a consider- 
able period bringing into use plant 
capacity which was idle under the con- 
ditions for which standard costs were 
computed, a substantial part of these 
profits will be accumulated as business 
fat on which the company expects to 
live in the hungrier days when the 
boom is over. . 

“. . . .[t is hardly too much to call 
this planning for depression. It is not 
even geared to the idea that we shall 
go back to normal operation at two- 
thirds of capacity and there break 
even. Instead they are geared to break- 
ing even at 40% of capacity... .” 

Thus, this kind of business adminis 
tration, devised in the interests of se- 
curity, for the given company, actually 
produces economic instability; it trans- 
fers normal spending powe. into depres- 
sion reserves 

“. .. .But when the experience 
which is taken as the basis for deter- 
mining normal capacity includes un- 
employment as high and plant utiliza- 
tion as low as those we saw in the 
thirties and of such extreme duration 
then I say that the formula itself be- 
comes a self-generating cause of se- 
vere depression. ... 

Mr. James, of Stevenson, Jordan & Har- 
rison, replied: 

“... If it follows from our abun- 
dance of precaution that we are ac- 
cused of restricting America’s full ca- 
pacity to produce, we can reply that 
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some under use of capacity is the price 
we pay for free enterprise and un- 
controlled competition A low price it 
is too, when the alternative is con- 
sidered... .” 

Mr. James heads up a firm of indus- 
trial engineers who are perpetually 
preaching to union workers that they 
should not restrict productivity. 


* * * 


Tue labor movement was well aware 
a year ago that the American industrial 
‘wage policy was heading us into a ca- 
tastrophe. On February 2, 1946, the 
authoritative Business Week concluded 
that the wage fight seemed to be shaking 
down to a basis of increases generally 
in the neighborhood of 15 to 16 percent. 
They concluded that such an _ increase 
in hourly pay wouldn’t cost more than 
five or six percent, requiring a price. 
increase of three or four percent to 
compensate. However, the OPA was 
abolished largely as the result of propa- 
ganda such ag the following NAM ad of 
July 3, 1946: 

“If OPA is permanently discon- 
tinued, the -production of goods will 
mount rapidly and through free com- 
petition prices will quickly adjust 
themselves to levels that consumers are 
willing to pay.... As production gets 
rolling again, supply will catch up 
with demand, prices will be fair and 
reasonable to all, quality will be im- 
proved ... and America will enter the 
period of prosperity that everyone has 
been hoping for.” 

The truth is that the price of. food has 
risen nearly 50 percent. since the removal 
of controls on June 30, 1946. The Na- 
tional City Bank Bulletin for March, 
1947, discloses that the BLS Index of 
28 basic commodities rose from an index 
of 187 to 304 points since the end of 
controls. This resulted in an increase 
in net returns for business of 37.4 per- 
cent over the unprecedented levels of 
1945, Business Week for February 22, 
1947, plaintively complains that these 
commodities have hit even newer highs 
during the opening weeks of 1947. “That 
isn’t what was supposed to happen with 
returning competition,” they say. It was 
the anticipation of this picture that led 
labor to make the demands that it did 
early in 1946. What imaginable legis- 
lative proposals in the labor relations 
field can possibly take care of this 
situation? 

Proposed labor legislation is designed 
to abolish union security and the union 
shop, prohibit industry-wide bargaining, 
substitute a labor court for the NLRB, 
and prohibit jurisdictional strikes and 
boycotts. The arguments on behalf of 
the union shop have been repeated else- 
where ad nauseam, It should be clear by 
now that the proponents of the open shop 
are motivated by the desire to circum- 
vent the obligation to deal with the 
union exclusively, by adding to the two 
parties to the contract, the union and 
management, the individual worker as a 
separate party. The contracting parties 
are seldom extended to include the indi- 
vidual stockholder. The hope always is 
that somehow, someway, management 
will be able to short-circuit the union and 
reach the individual worker. 

It would be silly to demand a closed 
shop legislatively, it is equally silly to 
outiaw it. The closed shop is a proper 
subject for collective bargaining. 

The elimination of industry-wide bar- 
gaining would put those manufacturers 
in the most advantageous position who 
want to compete on the basis of de- 
pressed labor standards. The most suc- 
cessful manufacturer would be the one 
who could get a Rankin or a Bilbo 
to protect his operations within their 
Mississippi feudal barony. 

The proponents of the labor court, 
which they would substitute for the 
NLRB, are a good illustration of the 
worship of one of the myths from Thur- 
man Arnold’s Folk Lore of Capitalism. 
It is obvious to any observer that, as 
Fortune put it, “... Any judge chooses 
his results and reasons backwards, The 
resources of legal artifice, the ambiguity 
of precedents, the range of applicable 
doctrine, are all so extensive that in most 
cases in which there is a reasonable 
difference of opinion, a judge can come 
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out on either side without straining the 
fabric of legal-logic. A naive judge does 
this unconsciously and conceives himself 
to be an objective interpreter of the law. 
A wise judge knows that political choice 
is inevitable; he makes no false pretense 
of objectivity and consciously exercises 
the judicial power with an eye to social 
results.” 
« * * 


J URISDICTIONAL strikes and boycotts 
are blamed for so many abuses that sel- 
dom is an analysis made of their origins. 
Wars over jurisdictian are carried on 
among unions for the same reason that 
competitive wars are conducted among 
business establishments. In one case, the 
business establishment is seeking to 
widen its customer area. In another, a 
union is seeking wider areas of job con- 
trol so that in times of stress more 
jurisdictional wars, society or private 
enterprise must. be in a position to 
guarantee workers full employment. Are 
they willing to make this commitment? 
Jurisdiction disputes fall into two 


eategories: First, there is the dispute 
between two unions over who shall or- 
ganize a particular establishment. The 
obvious remedy for this situation is 
bigger centralized unions which can con- 
trol their subordinate locals, such as the 
ILGWU. However, the very group which 
is loudest’ in its denunciation of the 
jurisdictional war objects to the big 
unions because they are monopolies. 
They want to go further; they want to 
break up existing unions and break up 
industry-wide bargaining. This must lead 
to bigger jurisdictional disputes. 

The second class of jurisdictional war- 
fare takes place when_a group of crafts- 
men insists upon performing a particular 
job whose technological character has 
changed completely; e.g., the carpenter’s 
slogan—“Once made’ of wood, always 
made of wood.” Here again, the very 
group which is loudest in its denuncia- 
tion of these attempts of workingmen 
to preserve their only asset, their work- 
ing skill, in the midst of a changing 
economy, is resisting appropriations for 
deceht social security measures and re- 


training programs. The jurisdictional 
strike-is only the last stage of a juris- 
dictional war. The chaos to which it 
leads in the shop makes itself felt in 
reduced production long before a strike..- 
Remedies for jurisdictional strife must 
go to much more fundamental depths 
than the superficial nonsense recom- 
mended in no-strike legislation. 

A man’s fight to preserve his skill asset 
against unemployment in the contracting 
economy which he expects in the future, 
makes just as much or just as. little 
sense as industrialists who make speeches 
about the glory of private enterprise and 
then paralyzes the economy by the accu- 
mulation of huge uninvested liquid assets 
as reserves against unforeseen contin- 
gencies. The former is “anti-social,” the 
latter is “good business.” 

In summary, practically all proposed 
labor legislation tackles none of the 
fundamental problems governing the re- 
lationship between employer and~ em- 
ployee. The proposed laws will not create 
labor harmony. They may restore labor 
peace—the peace of the graveyard. 
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HOW TO STOP SMOKING 


By James Rorty 


‘Author, American Medicine Mobilizes, and many other works 


do to the cigarette industry, so- 


T HIS is just the annual dirty deed I 


unless you are a congenital scout- 
master like me, maybe you’d better 
skip it. 

You see, I’m the fellow who knows 
how to stop smoking cigarettes. I did it 
myself and I teach others how to do it. 
I teach them for fun and for free. 

Of course, maybe you like to smoke, 
and don’t think it hurts you (it does, of 
course; the medical evidenee to that 
effect is overwhelming). But you can 
afford the expense, the nuisance, and the 
steady and cumulative drain on your 
mental and physical vitality, so you don’t 
want to stop. In which case, again, skip 
this. But if you have become one of 
those tiresome self-commiserators who 
bore their wives, their husbands, and 
their friends by moaning incessantly that 
they smoke too much and would like to 
stop it if they only could, maybe you’d 
better sit still and take this. 

You’re a faker. You don’t really want 
to stop smoking. Because if you did, you 
could and you would, and rather easily 
at that. What’s more, there aren’t any 
exceptions. 

Tobacco, as any doctor will tell you, 
is a mild narcotic the continued use 
of which causes certain compensatory 
physiological changes, so that an addic- 
tion soon becomes established. The vic- 
tim of the addiction experiences discom- 
fort when deprived of his cigarettes and 
pleasure when the discomfort is tempo- 
rarily relieved by smoking. 

Note that the whole business is strictly 
negative. It’s like going out of your way 
to stub your toe so you can have the 
pleasure of paying money for the salve 
that eases the pain. 

Ten years ago I smoked two packs of 
cigarettes a day. I smoked after meals. 
I smoked during. conferences with busi- 
ness and professional associates. I smoked 
at my desk while writing and I smoked 
on the street. I smoked in the evening, 
alone or with friends. 


Practically everybody I knew smoked, 
and most of my friends complained that 
they. smoked more than they thought 
they should. That was true of my land- 
lord, who was also my physician and my 
good friend. . 

So that when, under the strain of 
meeting a publisher’s deadline, I caught 
a series of colds and acquired a chronic 
cough, this physician told me, between 
puffs of his cigar, that I had better cut 
down on my smoking. 


He was and is an exceptional compe- 
tent doctor, but he hadn’t been able either 
to moderate his own smoking or to cure 
his wife of the habit, although he con- 


stantly scolded her for smoking too 
much, 


I told him to stop being pompous and 
silly like one of Dr. Fishbein’s editorials 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, I either smoked or I didn’t. 
Would stopping smoking help me to make 
that deadline? He said yes, it would; 
so I stopped. 


Just like that. And I assure you, no 
matter what your doctor says, that it has 
to be like that. What’s more, it’s easy. 
There is only one catch to it—you have 
to really want to stop. Is that you? 
You’re sure? Okay then, here’s the 


formula: 
gg eee 






i 


You quit cold, throw away cigarettes, 
cigars, pipe tobacco, humidors, pipes, 
cigarette holders and all the other para- 
phernalia of your vice. - Chew gum for 
a while if you must, though it’s a de- 
testable habit. 


In two weeks most of the nicotine is 
out of your system, and in another week 
or two your physical craving for to- 
bacco is gone. 


. * * 


Youre not through, however, because 
you are still psychologically a smoker. 
Tobacco, or rather the habit of lighting 
and smoking a cigarette; is still woven 
into the pattern of your thinking, your 
working, your playing. Yon’ve decided 
not to smoke. . You don’t want to 
smoke, But your nerves still vibrate 
to the old stimuli when you see your 
friends light up. The habit is out of 
your blood but_it lingers in your mind. 


That, too, is rather easily dealt with, 
although it takes longer; about three 
months on the average. What you do is 
to observe, objectively, and with grow- 
ing amusement and contempt this ab- 
ject tribute-payer, yourself, whom the 
cigarette industry has been at such pains 
to evislave. You develop a lively interest 


in the psychology of this enslavement, 
which is founded on two fundamental 
human traits, namely, laziness and 
cowardice. 

I recall my own wry amusement when 
I discovered the true meaning of the 
dozen or so cigarette butts that accumu- 
lated in the ash tray beside my type- 
writer in the course of a morning’s work. 
They represented an equal number of 
mental evasions and escapes. Every time 
the job got tough, I’d light a cigarette 
and blur the edges of my perception of 
the problem so that I could kid myself 
I’d solved it with the almost-right phrase, 
the half-good transition, Often I reached 
for a Lucky when I should have reached 
for my thesaurus. * 

Once I got on to myself, however, the 
business of straight-arming Lady Nico- 
tine became almost a pleasure. Grimly 
I would drag my truant mind back to the 
tasks it so wanted to duck, Toward the 
end of my ordeal, with victory clearly in 
sight, I took gleeful, vindictive pleasure 
in substituting motions of the mind fer 
cigarette motions. Once I realized how 
insidiously the cigarette vice had col- 
laborated with my natural disposition to 
shirk, I became freed from this collabo- 
rator, although not, of course, wholly 
free of myself. 

I could and did adopt other vices, like 
reading newspapers, magazines, and even 
detective fiction and listening to the 
radio. But these, I feel, are less en- 
slaving, though perhaps equally silly and 
expensive. It is possible te practice 
moderation with respect to these vices, 
although total abstention has much to 
commend it. 


Of the physical benefits of my emanci- 
pation from the cigarette habit, there 
could. be no doubt. Within. two months 
after quitting I gained fifteen pounds, 
lost my chronic cough and my morning 
chest pains, and made my deadline. I 
haven’t smoked since, don’t want te, 
and don’t intend to. I sit through long, 
smoke-filled conferences without experi- 
encing the slightest temptation to re- 
lapse into my abandened vice. 

You see how easy it is. I have taught 
my formula to many friends and it has 
invariably worked—when they wanted it 
to work. One of them is a well-known. 
psychologist who eight years ago. had.a 
slight heart defect and a notable collec- 
tion of meerschaum pipes. Three morhts 
after adopting my formula, he called me 
up to-report complete success. He felt 
much better, and never intended.to.smoke 
again. There was just one catch. True, 
he had stopped collecting pipes. But now 
he was collecting whiskey bottle teps— 
and he intended-to sue me for practicing 
medicine witheut a license. 
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-Britain’s Fuel Crisis — Causes and Results 


By Graham D. Miller 


Assistant Secretary, Research Department, Labor Party 


have cited the acute fuel crisis 

in Britain as proof of the collapse 
of the British Empire. We in Britain 
Jearned to smile at such over-dramatiza- 
tions of our difficulties in the dark days 
of 1940-41, and are confident that a 
balanced view of the present situation 
will ultimately prevail across the At- 
Jantie. 

The fuel crisis was an interruption in 
the flow of coal distribution which en- 
dangered- power station stocks and neces- 
sitated drastic economies over a period 
of three weeks. Those who seek a prece- 
dent for the event will find one not in 
the decline and fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, but in the American coal strikes 
of 1946 and the. power cuts, reduction in 
rail services and_ industrial lay-offs 
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which aécompaxied those strikes. Brit- 
ain’s crisis, of course, was more severe 
and was the result not of industrial un- 
rest, but a combination of different 
causes--prewar mismanagement of key 
industries, Britain’s war-time sacrifices, 
and the exceptionally bad weather. 

Since 1942, Britain has been -unable 
to provide sufficient coal to keep up its 
standards of life, sufficient new generat- 
ing plant to satisfy an increased demand 
for electricity, and sufficient new railway 
rolling stock to move coal in periods of 
severe winter weather. Although declin- 
ing output was. a persistent feature of 
private enterprise in the coal industry 
between the wars, this did not reach dis- 
astrous proportions until the later years 
of the second world war. By 1946 coal 
output had fallen to a level 17 percent 
below that of 1938; and since home con- 
sumption rose in this period, Britain has 
had to cut exports to one-sixth of the 
1938 figure, and resort to the dangerous 
expedient of running down accumulated 
stocks. 

The reasons for this catastrophic fall 
in coal production are well-known, Un- 
der private ownership between the wars, 
Jarge numbers of workers were driven 
cut of the industry, recruitment was re- 
duced to an inadequate level, and the in- 
dustry’s technical backwardness became 
increasingly evident. The war added its 
quota of new problems; many of the 
younger workers were taken to build up 
the strength of te Armed Forces in the 
critical early years of the war, and dif- 
ficulties in securing machinery and ma- 
terials increased the frequency of minor 
accidents and stoppages in the pits. By 
1946, despite various emergency mea- 
sures, the number of wage earners was 
85,000 less than in 1938, the proportion 
of actual face workers was much lower, 
and the average agé of mine workers 
was much higher than. before the war. 
The sickness rate was also above the 
1938 figure, and as in other industries, 
there has been a rise in absenteeism. 

” a * 


Last year British industries and rail- 
ways used more coal and much more 
electricity than in 1938, while the dom- 
estic consumer made up part of the 
drastic cuts in household coal suplies by 
using more gas and electricity. than be- 
fore the war. Exports, which reached 
46,000,000 tons in 1938, were cnly 8,750,- 
000 tons last year; half this total was 
required for shipping, and the rest went 
to friendly nations in exchange for vital 
shipments of foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials. Distributed coal stocks totalled 
18,750,000 tons in 1941, but fell to less 
than 8,500,000 tons at the end of 1946. 
Every year since 1942, Britain has had 
to dip deeper into these reserves, solving 
temporary difficulties but increasing the 
country’s vulnerability to any sudden 
dislocation in coal distribution. 


a 
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The shortage of electricity generating 
plant and railway rolling stock is an- 
other of Britain’s economic headaches. 
Even if the power stations could get all 
the coal they require, cuts in electricity 
supplies would still be necessary at cer- 
tain periods of the day in the winter 
months, since there is now insufficient 
generating capacity to carry the peak 
load at these times. During the war, 
the productive resources of the electrical 
engineering industry had to be diverted 
to meet essential war needs, and the 
Coalition Government therefore drastic- 
ally reduced orders for new plants placed 
by electricity authorities. Since the 
war’s end, deliveries of new plant equip- 
ment have not reached the levels ex- 
pected owing to shortage of raw mate- 
rials and labor, and the requirements 
of the export program. Generating ca- 
pacity is now only 40 percent above the 
1938 figures, while the demand for elec- 
tricity is running at levels 70 percent 
above that of 1958. 
~ Six years of war have also left their 
mark on the British railways; through- 
out the war years, the existing rolling 
stock was grievously overworked and the 
Government deferred the greater part 
of -the yearly maintenance program. 
Reconversion difficulties and export re- 
quirements (particularly” shipments on 
UNRRA account) have imposed further 
delays on re-equipment since August, 
1945, and both the ratio of locomotive 
failures and the proportion of rolling 
stock under repair are now far higher 
than in 1938. With an overall shortage 
of rolling stock, the railways have found 
it increasingly difficult to move coal and 
other essential traffic in periods when 
exceptional weather conditions have dis- 


located the normal flow of distribution. 
os *” s 


The Labor Government's Plans 


Wi EN Labor took office in July, 1945, 
it was fully aware of the immense dif- 
ficulties it would face in finding a solu- 
tion to the crisis in these three key in- 
dustries—coal, electricity supply and rail 
transport. What were Labors plans? 
First, the Government pressed ahead 
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with schemes for the long-term technical 
reorganization of these industries under 
public ownership: the coal industry 
passed into public ownership on January 
1, 1947, and the necessary bills for the 
transfer of electricity and rail transport 
have been placed before Parliament. 
British Tories are sadly at fault when 
they argue that these long term mea- 


sures have had no immediate effect, and _ 


that Labor has concentrated on them to 
the detriment of short-term planning. 
Since the introduction of the Coal Bill, 
the Government has in fact been able to 
reverse the long downward trend of that 


industry; and there is little doubt that 
there would have been serious industrial 
unrest in transport and electricity if 
Labor had failed to carry out its General 
Election pledges. 

Apart from such long-term measures, 
Labor prepared plans to deal with the 
immediate problems. facing these three 
industries. Detailed estimates of future 
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coal prodiiction and consumption were 
drawn up; additional resources were al- 
located to the open-cast coal! and briquet- 
ting, programs; industry and the rail- 
ways were encouraged to cofivert to oil« 


bufn ; deliveries of mining machinery © 


were hasténéd, and tight control was 


maintained over industrial and domestic ~ 


coal consumption. Special efforts were 
made to improve conditions in the coal 
industry and to stimulate recruitment; 
in the latter part of 1946, recruitment 
at. last began to exceed the monthly 
wastage figure; a number of workers 
were secured from Eire, and agreement 
for the entry ‘of Polish workers was 
reached after negotiation with the. Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers. Steps 
were also taken to expedite deliveries 
of new electricity generating plant and 
railway rolling stock. 


& * * 


The Fuel Crisis Breaks 


By the end of 1946, it had become clear 
that Britain would have the greatest dif- 
ficulty in avoiding a breakdown in fuel 
supplies during the rest of the winter. 
At that time, it looked as if we should 
finish the winter with a deficit of some 
3,750,000 tons which would necessitate 
the running down of stocks to critically 
low levels. By far the greater part of 
this estimated deficit was due to a rise 
in coal consumption; there had been dif- 
ficulties in realising the savings expect- 
ed from oil conversion, and in addition, 
a very substantial rise had occurred in 
coal consumption by gas and electricity 
undertakings. The Government, there- 
fore, took emergency action to safeguard 
stocks during the remaining winter 
months; industrial gas and electricity 
consumption was cut, railway services 
were reduced to free rolling stock for 
the movement of coal and _ essential 
freight, and arrangements were made for 
a reduction in industrial coal allocations 
from January 20, 1947. The weakness of 
this plan obviously lay in the absence of 
any restrictions on household gas and 
electricity consumption. But apart from 
the technical difficulties of such restric- 
tians, the Government were anxious to 
avoid the imposition of further “auster- 
ity” on the sorely tried British house- 
wife; and they were supported in this 
policy by all the opposition parties and 
by public opinion. ° mis 

These emergency measures never had 


a chance to operate, for heavy snowfalls 
on January 23, 1947, resulted in a period 
of prolonged Arctic weather which has 
made-this winter Britain’s worst fer 66 
years. Snow and ice paralysed produc- 
tion at many pits and distribution by 
rail, road and canal, while gales and 
fog dislocated the seaborne coal traffic 
upon which London’s coal consumers are 
largely dependent. With stocks at key 
power stations down to one week’s sup- 
ply and no indication of any improve- 
‘ment’ in the weather, the Government 
had. no option but to prohibit the use of 
electricity (except for the vital services) 
during certain hours over large parts of 
Britain. Nearly 2,000,000 workers were 
temporarily thrown out of work by these 
restrictions, and at. the’ peak about 15 
percent of the total insured population 
was unemployed. But the miners, the 
railway workers, the collier crews and 
dockers, the Armed: Forces and local 
authorities did a magnificent job in over- 
coming the winter’s difficulties; and as a 
result of their efforts, the Midlands went 
back to work after two weeks, and the 
North West and.South East of England 
after a further week. 


* *” * 


The British Outlook 


Tue events of the last three months 
have dealt a heavy blow to Britain’s 
postwar recovery. hopes; there has been 
much dislocation in industry (which was 
just getting into its stride at the end of 
1946), and the snew and subsequent 
fioods caused great damage in agricul- 
ture. In the political field, the crisis has 
tended to consolidate the position of both 
the Government and the opposition par- 
ties among their own convinced adher- 
ents, while .confusing the unattached 
“middle of the way” voter. If these had 
been the only effects of the fuel crisis, 
the outlook for this country would in- 
deed be depressing. But like our defeats 
in the earlier war years, the crisis may 
well have certain beneficial consequences 
of importance. It has already focussed 
the country’s attention upon all the 
grave economic difficulties—fuel, trans- 
port, housing, exports — which Britain 
new faces, underlining in an unmistak- 
able way, the warnings given in the Gov- 
ernment’s recent State paper, the Eco- 
nomic Survey for 1947. The crisis may 
reconcile us to the further sacrifices 
which we must make for complete eco- 
nomie recovery — additional “austerity” 
in our homes for a period, the surrender 
of ‘traditional objections to the employ- 
ment of foreign workers, the ending of 
restrictive practices, and acceptance of 
the principle that only greater produc- 
tivity can normally justify claims for 
shorter hours and higher pay packets at 
the present time. 

The erisis may also be instrumental 
in evoking that degree of sustained per- 
sonal effort which has been lacking in 
many industries since mid-1945. A fall 
in’ productivity was inevitable after 
seven years of war and postwar condi- 
tions; but Britain can no longer afford 
diminished effort by any of its citizens, 
and the fuel crisis has given us ample 
proof that economic planning cannot 
hope to succeed without a renewal of in- 
diyidual endeavour. 

One further result of the crisis has 
been a strengthening of the Govern- 
ment’s economic planning machinery. 
Ever since the war-time Ministry of 
Production was dissolved in 1945, eco- 
nomic planning functions: have been split 
up between separate Government De- 
partments, and the task of coordinating 
the Departmental plans has been en- 
trusted to a series of committees. While 


. these committees may secure compro- 
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The Latin-American Scene 








The “Worthwhile Experiment” in Chile 


By Robert J. Alexander 


New Leader correspondent in Latin America 


Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, while run- 

ning for office, gave it as -his 
opinion that it would be a “worthwhile 
experiment” to have Communists in the 
Cabinet. ‘Chile is now in the midst of 
“a. progressive 
Government with Communist Ministers.” 
And the country is not entirely pleased 
with the results. In fact, many observers 
believe that Chile is approaching the 
brink of an exceedingly serious crisis. 


Since 1938; when Don Pedro Aguirre 
Cerda was elected President of Chile, 
this country has had a “leftist” Govern- 
ment. At the time of Aguirre Cerda’s 
election, the principal. backer of his 
yegime was the Socialist Party, which 
at that time polled some 85,000 votes 
out of a total of less than 500,000, and 
was the largest of the left-wing parties. 
However, in the subsequent years, the 
Socialist Party has been rent asunder 
by a number of divisions, aided and 
abetted by the Communists. As a result, 
the Socialist Party had declined by 1945 
io the point where it received only some 
32,000 votes and only succeeded in elect- 
ing five deputies out of 150. The two 
parties to gain at the Socialists’ expense 
were the Radical Party and the Com- 
munist Party. As a result, the balance 
of forces within the leftist bloc shifted 
between 1938 and 1945, and there de- 
veloped an alliance between the Radicals 
and Communists, while the Socialists 
withdrew from the so-called Alianza 
Democratica and passed into the oppo- 
sition. However, the Communists had 
not then entered the Government, and 
during the latter half of the adminis- 
tration of Juam Antonio Rios, from 1944 
until 1946, the Government was made 
up of Radicals, minor parties, and the 
Liberals-—a right of center group—with 
Communist support but not Communist 
participation. The situation was made 
more complicated when in the elections 
of 1945 the “right,” represented by the 
Conservative and Liberal parties, gained 
2 good working majority in Congress. 


GS‘ TIAGO DE CHILE.—President 


That was the situation until 1946. The 
economic position of Chile, meanwhile, 
got increasingly worse. An inflationary 
spiral gave rise to much unrest, and in 
the latter part of 1945 to a series of 
“illegal” strikes in industries scattered 
throughout the country. These strikes 
gave rise to an increasingly severe atti- 
tude on the part of the Government, 
culminating, in January, 1946, in the 
revoking of the legality of two trade 
unions in the mining areas. (In Chile, a 
trade union must be legally recognized 
by the Government in order to function 
effectively.) This gave rise to a unani- 
mous how! of indignation from labor and 
leftist groups all over the country, and 
ia series of protest meetings was planned 
for January 2, 1946. The largest of 
these meetings was held in the Plaza 
Bulnes, across the street from the Presi- 
dentia] Palace, and broke up in an open 
battle between the police and the crowd, 
and resulted in the death of six workers 
and the wounding of many more. 


” * ® 


Tue “massacre of the Plaza Bulnes” 
brought in its train q rapid series of 
events. On January 30, the Confederacion 
de Trabajaodres de Chile, the principal 
labor organization of which Socialist 
Bernado Ibanez was secretary, but in 
which the Communists had great in- 
fluence, carried out a 24-hour general 
strike. As a result, the Cabinet then in 
power resigned and was replaced imme- 
diately by a Ministry composed solely 
of military men, This Ministry declared 
*® state of siege throughout the country 
and sent out erders for the drrest of 
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the principal labor leaders. In reply to 
this, the CTCH (Chilean Confederation 
of Labor) leaders planned another 
nation-wide stoppage, of undetermined 
duration, to start on February 4,-for the 
purpose of attaining: a civilian govern- 
ment, the suspension of the state of 
siege, the restoration of the legality of 
the two unions involved, and the punish- 
ment of the police officials responsible 
for the events of the Plaza Bulnes. 
Meanwhile, negotiations went on for the 
purpose of forming a new government. 


Plans for the general strike of Feb. 4 


were supported by all concerned until 
Feb.' 3 when a new Cabinet made 


up of Socialists, dissident Radicals and 


ae —«, 


The: labor movement, meanwhile, was 
divided. On the night of Feb. 3 the 
Communists and their allies in -the 
CTCH met and “expelled” Ibanez. 
Ibanez called together his group a few 
days later and “reorganized” the CTCH. 
Two CTCHS’s were established. At the 
time the line-up was about even, though 
since, with the entrance of the Commu- 
nists into the Government, the Com- 
munist faction has become considerably 
larger than its Socialist rival. 

* ” ae 
Ix June, President Rios died, giving rise 


to a presidential election. The Alianza 
Democratica held a “Popular Conven- 





Aftermath of Labor Difficulty in Chile 


one faction of the Democratic Party, 
plus two military men, was formed. 
Bernardo Ibanez, secretary-general of 
the CTCH, announced over the radio 
the formation of the new Government, 
and called off the general strike. This 
was ignored by the Communists who had 
a majority in the executive. 

After the strike of February 4, 
a number of industries took advantage 


’ of the illegality of the walkout to get 


rid of many of the Communists within 
their plants. Probably 2,000 workers 
were thus thrown out of employment 
throughout the country. The-unions in 
these plants were as a result taken 
over by nan-Communist or anti-Com- 
munist elements. Cruz Ponce negotiated 
with a number of these industries, and 
in one case—the largest company of 
all—the firm agreed to take back all 
but thirty of the principal Communist 
leaders in the plant. But the CP’ers 
demanded that all or none go back, and 
as a result some 700 workers were out 
of work in that factory. Cruz Ponce 
was unwilling to seize this and other 
plants in order to force the companies 
to take back Communist workers when 
they were legally justified in firing them. 
As a result, Cruz Ponce became one of 
the betes noives of the Communists. 


tion,” and the result was the nomination 
of the Communophile Radical Senator 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla. The Socialists, 
meanwhile, announced that they would 
back the Vice-President, Alfredo Duhalde, 
on the basis of a program of basic 
social reform. Duhalde withdrew ten 
days before the election, leaving the 
Socialists up in the air, and they quickly 
nominated Ibanez, but they polled com- 
paratively few votes. The right split 
wide open in the days that followed. 
The Conservative Party nominated Edu- 
ardo Cruz Coe, a Social Christian and 
a doctor, for President, while the Lib- 
erals first put up ex-President Arturo 
Alessandri and then, when he retired, 
nominated his son Fernando. 

When the votes were counted, no 
candidate had a clear majority, though 
Gonzalez Videla led. According to the 
Constitution, the election was then 
thrown into Congress, where the Right- 
ists had a majority. A long series of 
negotiations then followed, principally 
between Gonzalez Videla and the Lib- 
erals. An agreement was finally reached 
to the effect that the Liberals would 
vote for Gonzalez Videla, and in return 
he would offer them three posts in his 
Government, and would soft-pedal the 
Communists. The latter, meanwhile, for 


the first time in Chilean histery, had 
been offered three Cabinet Ministries, 
and aceepted- the offer. So on October 
24, 1946, Gabriel Gonzalez Videla was 
elected constitutional President of Chile 
for the next six years. 

His Cabinet is a conglomerate -affair, 
made up of ‘elements diametrically op- 
posed to one another. The Liberals went 
into the Government with the avowed 
intention of fighting the Communists. 
The Communists, who had been yelling 
for two years for a National Unity 
Government, were not pleased with the 
fulfillment of their demand and have 
been shouting for the retirement of the 
Liberals. On each issue that comes up, 
these two parties collide quite openly. 
The Radical Party tries to act as the 
fulerum of this disjointed Government. 
But it, too, is divided into Communophile 
and anti-Communist wings. In August, 
1946, one group of the anti-Communist 
wing did split away to form the Radical 
Democratic Party. 

The Communists, meanwhile, have been 
very busy, infiltrating into the Govern- 
ment. They received three ministries— 
those of Agriculture, Lands and Coloni- 
zation, and Transportation and Commu- 
nication—and they’ve proceeded to staff 
them with Communists. They have also 
received a number of important posts in 
what are known as the semi-fiscal agen- 
cies—that is to say, retirement and pen- 
sion funds and other agencies which are 
Government organizations but have a 
certain degree of autonomy. For in- 
stance, there is an Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent in the Railroad Workers’ Retire- 
ment Fund who is a Communist and 
has been exceedingly busy transferring 
and otherwise getting rid of non-Com- 
munist personnel, and filling their places 
with the faithful. There is a Communist 
Executive Vice-President in the Agrarian 
Economy Fund who has been doing the 
same kind of a job. President Gonzalez 
has put Communists in executive com- 
mitees of other agencies. For instance, 
the biggest Fund is that of white-collar 
workers. According to law, there are six 
representatives of these workers on the 
Executive of the Fund, and hitherto 
there have been two from each of the 
three principal union organizations in 
the field. But President Gonzalez named 
five representatives of CP-controlled or- 
ganizations, and gave no representation 
at all to the group which is headed by 
a Socialist. This gave rise to a how] of 
protest, but to no avail. In the case of 
the Junta de Beneficencia, which admin- 
isters all the country’s hospitals, there 
is also a representative of the workers 
required by law. Hitherto; this repre- 
sentative has always been chosen from 
the ranks of the Confederacion de Sindi- 
catos de Beneficencia, which includes 
almost all of the country’s hospital 
workers. But this organization is con- 
trolled by anti-Communists, so Presi- 
dent Gonzalez appointed instead the 
head of a so-called National Command 
of Hospital Workers, which controls 
unions in perhaps three hospitals in the 
country. 

The Communist infiltration has been 
thorough. For instance, the. second- 
highest man in the Comision de Sub- 
sistencias—sort of a WPB and OPA 
wrapped up.in one—is a Communist, 
and the Communists are carrying on a 
concerted attack against his superior, 
who happens to be a non-Communist, 
in the hope of dislodging him. and get- 
ting the Communists complete control of 
rationing. The Communists have also 
obtained key posts in the Ministry of 
Labor in recent months. In this country, 
Labor Inspectors have a great deal of 
power—supervising the functioning of 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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THE NEW LEADER LITERARY SECTION 


I. — Man and Superman 
And Back to Methuselah 


By Eric Bentley 


jokes. When the drama critic A. B. 

Walkley, teasing Shaw for his sex- 
ual puritanism, suggested a play about 
Don Juan, Shaw’s mind apparently went 
back to an essay he had published in 
1887, “Don Giovanni Explains,” in which 
the view is put forward that the Don 
was too spiritual to be satisfied by 
amours, that he spent his time running 
away from importunately amorous 
women, and that his reputation is based 
on tke slanders of the slighted ladies. 
Such is the Don Juan of Man and Super- 
man. The other joke is first found, I[ 
think, in Shaw’s music criticism. It is 
that most people positively like hell, 
hell being the name Shaw gives to the 
world, not of actuality, it is true, but 
of popular imagination, that world of 
melodramatic illusions which forms the 
spiritual habit of modern man. 

The joking conception of Don Juan 
gives Shaw a spokesman for his ideas 
of a higher humanity. The joking con- 
ception of hell gives him a kingdom for 
a Shavian Devil. Two more characters 
are needed—a representative of woman- 
hood to offset Don Juan and yet be 
complementary to him, and a _ repre- 
sentative of average mankind—the girl’s 
father will do—to be the willing victim 
of the devil’s arguments. Such.are the 
vocalists in the Shavio-Mozartian quar- 
tet. They discuss the actual state of the 
world, as deplored equally by the devil 
and Juan, the devil’s proposals to re- 
place this stage of affairs with the 
world in which people imagine they are 
living, the world which they want to 
live in, and, finally, Don Juan’s account 
of a third realm—heaven, the home of 
reality. 


I: all began with a couple of Shavian 


* * * 


Waive the devil advocates everything 
that idealism and sentimentality can 
suggest to half-satisfied passions, Juan 
renounces all proffered pleasures in 
favor of arduous striving. Striving after 
what? Though he ridicules what men 
have called Progress, Juan, like a Shaw, 
believes in a kind of progress, a much 
slower kind—that of the evolution of 
species. which has already brought crea- 
tion as far as man, and can in the future 
bring it as far as—Superman. The as- 
sumption is that the progressive develop- 
ment of species from the amoeba to man 
is not something that merely chanced 
to happen. The number and complexity 
of extraordinary coincidences which it 
has involved compel us to believe in 
soine kind of previous planning or, more 
likely, in some kind of striving towards 
future goals. Each organic change takes 
place to fit.a need. The need for pre- 
hensile organs is felt, and fingers and 
toes come into being. 

Now the. most intricate and marvelous 
organ ever, produced by this purposive 
drive—which Juan calls the Life Force— 
is the human brain which generates 
ideas, thus adding a new dimension to 
life itself. The average man, normally 
a coward, becomes a hero when you put 
as idea in his head, In the higher man 
the brain is the means to something 
eve. more remarkable. It enables him to 
understand life and thus to control it. 


In Back to Methuselah the whole sub- 





This article is an excerpt from Mr. 
Beniley’s Shaw, io be published late 
this year by New Directions in its 
Makers of Modern Literature series. 


ject is thrashed out again from the be- 
ginning with slightly different categories 
and emphases. This time Shaw puts his 
theory in the form of dualistic meta- 
physic. Life and matter are the two 
basic realities. The cosmic drama be- 
gins when Life, hitherto “a whirlpool 
in pure force,” enters into-Matter and 
assumes the familiar shapes of the 
vegetable, animal, and human world. 
At first Life is enslaved by Matter—as 





all history to date sadly records. But 
the higher man fights against his en- 
slavement, and when his existénce is 
released from Matter at the time called 
Death, and he reverts to the pure stream 
of Life, he returns his original endow- 
ment with interest, thereby helping to 
raise the general level. “Thé love of 
economy is the root of all virtue.” Giv- 
ing more than you get is the principle 
of Vital as of Political Economy. Thus 
Life spirals upwards. Eventually—this 
is the achievement of the Ancients or 
Supermen—Matter will be enslaved by 
Life, and Death will thereby be abol- 
ished. Immortality will have been 
achieved, and Life will be pure idea. 
From Don Juan’s “I sing the philosophic 
man” we have passed to the Ancient’s: 
“The day will come when there will be 
no people, only thought.” 
& - * 


Sucx is the theme of what Shaw has 
called his most significant work. The 
question is what we are to make of it. 
A few staunch Shavians have taken the 
theme as it stands. It has become for 
them the religion of the twentieth 
century. One philosopher attempted to 
provide “a formal philosophical setting 
for Shaw’s doctrines” in a metaphysical 
treatise of some length—I refer to Mat- 
ter, Life and Value by C. E. M. Joad. 
Although Mr. Joad later described his 
effort as “not very successful,” it does 
successfully discredit those who shrug 
Shaw’s philosophy off as amateurish 
trifling. It shows that if Shaw’s phi- 
losophy is re-stated in _ professional 
jargon it sounds just as plausible as 
any other philosophy. If I do not put 
an end to this chapter forthwith, it is 
because I think that such a re-statement 
and endorsement as Mr. Joad’s limits 
rather than establishes Shaw’s im- 
portance, All it proves is that Shaw 
might have made a good professor of 
philosophy. 

In filling out Shaw’s ideas into a com- 
plete metaphysic Mr. Joad demonstrates 
Shaw’s respectability but not, surely, 
his mettle. Fifteen years after writing 
the book, Mr. Joad complained that Shaw 
left his metaphysic incomplete. He did 
not solve the body-mind problem or the 
problem of free will. He did not explain 
what it is that the Ancients, who spend 
their lives in contemplation, contemplate. 
Mr. Joad- might have extended his list 


of lacunae indefinitely, One need only, 
read Bergson’s Creative Evolution to 
find discussions of half a dozen questions 
central to “irrationalism” which Shaw 
never copes with. (The chief of them is 
the nature of Time.) Moreover, in fill- 
ing out Shaw’s statements, Mr. Joad 
makes additions that are not at all in 
the Shavian spirit. He adds to Shaw’s 
Life and Matter a third entity, Value. 
Life and Matter are always in flux; 
Value, according to Mr. Joad, is not. 
Or, as he himself phrases it: the world 
of Life and Matter is the world of be- 
coming, the world of Value is the world 
of being. Thus Mr. Joad has an answer 
to the question: what do the Ancients 
contemplate? They contemplate objects 
of value in aesthetic and ethical ex- 
perier.ce. But this pluralistic metaphysic 
with three discontinuous reals is less 
an elaboration than a distortion—from 
Mr. Joad’s point of view, a correction— 
of Shaw. 
me ” * 


I Man and Superman and Back to 
Methuselah are philosophical treatises 
they are very faulty ones. There are 
contradictions as well as gaps. For ex- 
ample, a double change of line on the 
central question of how to improve our 
civilization. Three different recipes are 
given. In Man and Superman it is 
eugenic breeding. In the bulk of Back 
to Methuselah it is longevity. In Back 
to Methuselah, Part III, it is something 
else. The fairly Utopian England of 
A. D, 2170 has not been attained by pro- 
longing the lives of men (though some 
“long livers’ have abready appeared) 
but by replacing British civil servants 
with Chinese: a recipe that might be 
called idealistic racism. The remarkable 
thing is the nonchalance with which each 
of these recipes is adopted and dropped. 
Each, as a serious suggestion in political 
science, would need a great deal of de- 
fending. Eugenics? How can we deduce 
the nature of unborn children from that 
of prospective parents? Racism? Why 
should we believe that Shaw’s tribute 
to the Chinese is anything but a jibe 
from an old Britain-baiter? Longevity? 
Is it really so likely to come like a thief 
in the night? Can we think of any of 
these fantastic remedies in the same 
way as we think of the Fabian Tracts 





which Shaw wrote? If not, we either 
have to say: Shaw is sensible in politics 
but his “irrationalism” is hokum; or we 
have to approach his Vitalist writings 
in a different way. If Shaw is no Berg- 
son there are other things just as im- 
portant for him to be. 

Consider the politics of Man and 
Superman. Mr. Joad’s analysis seems 
to presuppose that the jrotagonist John 
Tanner is Shaw’s spokesman. Why then 
did Shaw give him an appearance which 
exactly corresponds to that of his most 


redoubtable political antagonist, H. M. 
Hyndman? Why is not Tanner an heroic 
or at least an effective man? It is ob- 
vious that Shaw deliberately makes him 
an ineffectual chatterbox, And rémem- 
ber that Tanner, not. Shaw, is supposed 
to be the author of the Revolutionist’s 
Handbook from which so much of our 
knowledge of Shavian Vitalism derives. 
Although so many of the ideas in the 
Handbook are thoroughly Shavian, they 
are expressed with more than the usual 
Shavian over-statement, in fact with the 
extravagance and pontificality we ex- 
pect of Tanner. What then is Shaw 
doing?. Statesmen try out a dangerous 
idea by having one of their underlings 
advance it. Might not Tanner be such 
an underling of Shaw? 

“Political Economy and Sociai Econ- 
omy,” Tanner writes, “are amusing 
intellectual games; but Vital Nconomy 
is the Philosopher’s Stone.” One could 
believe that this is Shaw speaking only 
if he had actually given up’ politics as 
hopeless instead of faithfuily continuing 
to work for the Fabian Society. But it 
Tanner’s outlook is not identical with 
Shaw’s it is useful to Shaw in his at- 
tempt to integrate his politics with his 
religion. Take for example the demand 
for Superman. We have seen how the 
Fabian outlook has a _ place for 
Nietzsche’s higher being who is to man 
as man is to the ape. The Superman is 
perhaps the main link between Shaw’s 
politics and his religion. Shaw had be- 
gun with socialist ethics, according tv 
which you must change society in order 
to change man. The trouble was that 
unless you changed man. he refused to 
change society. It was a dilemma. Shaw’s 
way out was not to reverse his earlier 
decision by staking all on the prior need 
of inner change. He had begun by ask- 
ing for change from without; he later 
asks for change from within, not ine 
stead, but as well. Shaw said, moreover, 
that you could not have democracy until 
everyone is a Superman. He did not say 
you could not have socialism till then, 
Until socialism is democratic and “super 
human” it will of course be attended by 
great evils. Shaw is an unusual sozial- 
ist in admitting that socialism is not a 
panacea. He operates on two time- 
tables: the short and -the long range. 
On the short range he votes at each 
election for the lesser evil; on the long, 
he deplores the fact that elections are a 
choice between evils and asks for @ 
revised constitution. This duality Shaw 
shares with the Webbs. But his long 
range—since he is a speculator—is 
longer than theirs. In this longer run 
he sees the need for a type of manhood 
higher than that of today, thus parting 
company with the sentimentalists who 
think that the common amount of wis- 
dom is quite enough, and with the Marx- 
ists who think that class-interest, not 


stupidity, is the source of trouble. 
* - - 


Wuaen he finished Man and Superman, 
Shaw could hardly have felt that he had 
solved his problem. He thought of the 
eugenic breeding of Superman as a 
desperate remedy when he found that 
men did not really will democracy, 
Faced with the difficulty of such ‘breeds 
ing, he (Tanner, at least) declared that 
men can overcome any difficulty if they 
will to. do so. But why should they will 
the breeding of Supermen—a thing that 
does net appeal to them in the least— 

(Continued on Page Thirteen), 
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Friend Kafka 


% Reviewed by PAUL GOODMAN 
, SANZ KAFKA: A Biography. oF Max Brod. New York: Schocken Books. 256 


pages. $3.00. 


a very useful one, because in all likelihood it is the only rounded portrait from 


OT. wu is a very beautiful book. Perforce—I say it bitterly—it must also be to us 


the life that we are going to have of Kafka. As such we must look to it, not 
for the meaning of such and such a passage of Kafka’s writing or for the explanation 
of his actions (in my opinion, many of Brod’s interpretations are wrong), but for the 
balance of the contexts of interpretation, the relevant categories. Thus we see how 
ridiculous it is ‘to speak of the “Cabalism” of dream-interpreting pieces of Kafka 


when we read his own quite competent 
formal psychoanalysis of the crucial 
early story, “The Verdict,” and realize 
that the author himself is considering 
his narratives in this light—no doubt 
ezlso deceiving himself as to the mean- 
ings. Or to speak of the “Cabalism” of 
relating Kafka to the crisis-theology 
when we see how during long periods he 
is reading and commenting on Kierke- 
gaard. So Brod gives us the pattern of 
a mind full of theoretical concerns in 
psychology. and theology, aware of 
social issues, torn by sexual and family 
disturbances, increasingly interested in 
Jewish problems, sophisticated and criti- 
cal in literary tradition. It is the be- 
lievable pattern of a whole man, inti- 
mately observed for more than twenty 
years and without question scrupulously 
reported. Therefore we must take all its 
parts as basic and relevant, and also in 
something like these proportions. 

Yet when one is obliged, as I have 
been, to use for critical purposes this 
basis portrait, so lovingly drawn, one 
cannot avoid a feeling of helplessness 
and bitterness. This is not because of 
Brod’s misinterpretations—for instance, 
his famous Castle interpretation, parrot- 
ed by Mann, is demonstrably inadequate; 
or his explanation of Kafka’s choice of 
# livelihood is inadequate; or his ac- 





count of the life with father omits the 
crucial pathological. elements; or his 
persistent cheerful coloration, chosen to 
counteract the superficial gloomy effect 
of the tales, misses the profounder 
triumph of Kafka’s chiaroscuro. But 
these are critical judgments against 
other critical judgments, and one mar- 
shalls one’s evidence as best he can. The 
helplessness comes from the fact that 
the basic portrait Brod gives us is itself 
too much a work of art; it is not a bio- 
graphy in the sense that Boswell is a 
biography; it lacks the material quality 
of actuality; its details are chosen for 
the design, the design does not spring to 
life from the facts. Thus these were the 
years of the World War, and what— 
what ove thing—did Kafka say of 1914, 


or 1917, or 1918, or 1919? Surely he said 
many things. Or again, Brod gives us 
the outlines of an erotic life, but what 
were Kafka’s sexual habits, approaches, 
avoidances? Surely there was always 
something, day by day for twenty years. 
If I am not mistaken, this is the stuff 
of biography. What we get instead is the 
“typical incident” of fiction, plus the love 
and convincingness that come from ac- 
tuality. But the actuality, not of Brod 
himself (I do not mean to imply this), 
but of the relationship between Brod and 
Kafka—what Brod carried away from it, 
chose to see and hear and ponder, and 
was formed by. 


It is of course no objection to so 


achieved a book that it is not a different , 


book. But it is important to understand 
what kind of book we have as a chief 
source. If we look at the Lives and 
Logia of heroes, champions of humanity, 
we can distinguish three dialectical 
stages: The first is the living man him- 
self, and his factual biography which is 
rarely written. The second is what we 
have here: the authentic reconstruction 
by a friend who has himself, as Brod 
says, undergone many soul-shaking feel- 
ings and who now, in relative calm, re- 
members an image of the formative 
friendship; this image is without myth, 
but it is all compact of unconscious high- 
lights and emphases. The third stage is 
legend, mythical through and through; 
and after a time, it seems to me, the 
legend comes to be nearer to the essen- 
tial living man than was the friendly 
recollection, because the legend is the 
miraculous working of the force that 
was originally in the personality, sud- 
denly shining in*many souls: the cloudy 
truths afte forgotten, and “Only Truth 


is the daughter of Time,” said Leona:tto. 
One is led to these thoughts by Brud’s 
curious postscript to the English version 
of his book. He wrote the original 
German version a dozen years af.eF 
Kafka’s death: 

“Now, in 1947, one can hardly survey 
the gigantic essay literature that is con- 
cerned with Kafka. This literature con- 
tains, alongside isolated comments whieh 
are correct, very many absurdities ant 
contradictions. But Kafka has struck roet 
in some few spirits. In them his pUre 
light continues to burn....° One often 
has. the impression that here and there 
only the externals of Kafka’s methods 
have been imitated or analyzed, but not 
his essential endeavor, which is perhaps 
beyond the reach of some who write se 
much about him and his art. If humane 
ity would only better understand what 
has been presented to it in the person 
and work of Kafka, it would undoubted- 
ly be in a quite different position.” 

How astonishing! One sees the Gospels 
or the Memory of Socrates coming inte 
being before one’s eyes, in our own gene 
eration the transformation taking place. 
And precisely, this is the proof that 
something has been presented to us in 
the person and work of Kafka!—such & 
thing does not happen, for instance, with 
Kierkegaard, for all his effort to create 
a myth of himself. 

Inevitably the most precious thing In 
this volume are the photographs, of the 
old-man-faced little child looking younger 
as each decade passes. “One advantage 
of continuing in dependency,” says 
Kafka somewhere, “is that one maine 
tains his youthful appearance.” I think 
the photographs suggest a different ine 
terpretation: the dependency, the timid- 
ity, ete., etc. are all cunning devices bg 
which the childlike spirit protects itself 
in this aged world, until it can reveal it» 
self in power. 


= 





Literature Through the Ages 


Reviewed by BRYLLION FAGIN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LITERATURE. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 


Edited by Joseph T. Shipley. 
1188 pages. $12. , 


Two Volumes. 


HIS collection of surveys of the literatures of the world is a tribute to man’s 


fortitude and to his love of learning. 


During four years of the most brutal and 


devastating of wars, Dr. Shipley and aln.ost a hundred other scholars laboied to pre- 
serve a record of man’s spiritual achievement as expressed in the literatures of all the 
nations that have survived and of some that have disappeared since time began. It 
was a task which required courage, and faith in the future of a mankind engaged at 
the moment in blasting itself into nothingness. 


A work of such magnitude must have 
posed many problems to the editor. Of 
necessity it is bound to be uneven in 
quality, since not all the contributors 
ean be expected to be equally competent 
either as scholars or writers. It is re- 
markable, however, that the quality is 
s0 high. The individual surveys are 
written with shrewd economy as well as 
great regard for accuracy. Above all, 


they are eminently readable, which, alas, 
cannot always be said of articles pre- 
pared by professional scholars. 

The question of the allotment of space 
is always a difficult one to understand 
ia works of this nature. Why, for in- 
stance, was it deemed sufficient to devote 
less than two pages to a survey of 
Austrian literature, while Bulgarian 
literature required four pages, modern 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


if they do not will democracy which they 
pay eager lip-service to? Shaw offered 
no solution. He simply put the whole 
responsibility on John Tanner, Through 
him he explored the dilemma without 
eolving it. Tanner’s solution was for 
Shaw a way of forcing people to dig 
below their verbiage. Eugenic breeding 
may not be a practical proposal. But as 
a suggestion thrown out by Tanner it 
forces people to see why Superman is 
desperately needed. The assumption of 
government in Britain by Chinese sages 
has a similar function. So has the in- 
erease of our span of lite to 300: the 
idea is not that wisdom comes with age 
but that people who expect to live 300 
years will have to plan life more care- 
fully than those who say “it doesn’t 
maiter, we'll soon be dead.” The bother- 
some fact that human nature seems un- 
ehangeable will surely also be removed 
if we all have 300 years in which to 
change. 


If they do not give a four-suare treat- 
ment of all their material, the two 
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sprawling Vitalist plays do adequately 
express the central Shavian paradox of 
life and thought. We have seen how in 
the major essays Shaw represented the 
human mind as a battle-ground of the 
passions, none of which could be driven 
out except by a stronger passion. It is 
thus quite wrong to'think of Shaw as 
the inaugurator of a “literature of 
ideas” in which abstract concepts do 
duty for feelings. Usually Shaw is, in 
essay and play, opposing all and sundry 
ideas and championing impulse, activity, 
instinct, passion, life. In one of his 
weekly articles he wrote: “It is an 
instinct with me personally to attack 
every idea which has been full grown 
ten years.” The paradox expressed in 
the Vitalist plays is that what Shaw ac- 
cepts in the place of ideas—namely, 
impulse, activity, and the like—itself 
leads to thought, to ideas. Hence it is 
that Shaw has been alternately de- 
nounced .by the critics as the arch- 
rationalist and the arch-irrationalist. 
His position is: not Either/Or but 
Both/ And. 
(To be concluded next week) 


Greek literature five pages, and Maltese 
literature five and a quarter pages? 
Who among the writers of the last three 
countries has there been to deserve the 
attention of a Schnitzler or a Kafka? 
By “Austrian” the editor presumably 
meant writing done in the German 
language in that part of Europe known 
before World War II as Austria, since 
theve are separate sections devoted to 
Czech literature, to Yugoslay literature, 
literature. Similarly, “English” litera- 
ture apparently means writing done in 
the English language by Englishmen, 
Scotsmen and Irishmen, This plan de- 
prives “Irish” literature of any mention 
of such writers as Yeats, Synge, Moore, 
“AE,” Colum, Lady Gregory, and Dun- 
sany. 

There are other questions that could 
be raised. Why, for one, does Ferenc 
Molnar, “whose plays are in the reper- 
toire of stages from Budapest to Tokyo,” 
“reecvive but three sentences, while Karl 
Capek is given a fairly lengthy para- 
graph? Js this intended to indicate 
relative importance or is it mere acci- 
dent? And why—to shift to another 
tyne of question—is a reference work 
of such value without an index? To be 





kibitzer. 


of sound is mere coincidence. 


in a can. 
a bird. We call that bird the pee-wit. 


they named the bird kibitz. 








— WORDS AND OUR WAYS cent 
6—Kibitzer 
By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY, author, DICTIONARY OF WORD ORIGINS. 
The fellow that, standing and watching a card game, always knows what to 
do better than the players themselves, has given the English language a new word: 
To kibitz is to give advice from the sidelines. 

The word is borrowed directly from the Yiddish. 
it comes from a Hebrew word meaning assembly. There is a Hebrew word, kibuz, 
that means an assembly; but it has no relation at all to kibitzing. The similarity 
You might as well say that the word candy comes 
from can—this relationship is even closer, because candy sometimes is packed | 


The Yiddish borrowed the word kibitz from the German. 
The name imitates the bird’s call: “pee-wit 
pee-wit pee-wit.” To the Germans, the cry sounds like “kee-bits kee-bits kee-bits”:; | 


It’s a little bird that runs along beaches, looking for tiny bits of food as the 
water recedes. It runs after bigger birds, especially gulls, and sticks its beak into 
whatever the bigger birds are picking at. 
to be sticking his nose into other people’s business, they said he was kibitzing. 
The idea stuck—and that’s why there are kibitzers at card games. i 


By a figure of speech, if a man seems 


sure, the preparation of an index woulé 
have entailed a mountain of work, but it 
would have been a boon to every owner 
cf this Encyclopedia. 

And after raising all these questions 
it may be necessary to emphasize that 
these two volumes are thoroughly use- 
ful. They make available materials 
which, while admittedly sketchy in some 
entries, are nevertheless rare in mang 
others. Here is an authoritative source 
of information on the literatures of the 
worlu, from Acecadian to Yugoslav. And 
here is a readable history of man’s 
creative expression. For the general 
reader, the survey is sufficiently com 
plete and provides a compact Baedeké& 
to the mind and spirit of man. It is good 
for us to know—or to be reminded—~ 
that not alone the English have a mind 
or the Russians.a soul, but that other 
peoples, too—the Africans, the Arme 
nians, the Polynesians, the Turks—have 
articulated their thoughts and aspira- 
tions. Human life everywhere and at all 
times has sought to express itself ‘iff 
literature, and Dr. Shipley has managed 
to bring together a great deal of the 
record of this irresistible expression. 





It has been suggested that 


It was the name of 














END AS A MAN. By Calder Willingham. 


pages. $2.75. 


science is a basic methodology. 








Ersatz Naturalism 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 


New York. The Vanguard Press. 350 


In fact, successful prosecution of the scientific 


N ATURALISM is an essential intellectual implement of modern man, just as 


method is dependent upon rigorous naturalistic observation of phenomena. 
Science and naturalism interact on each other, can hardly be thought of as existing 
in mutual exclusion and are, perhaps, best identified as separate aspects of a general 


intellectual orientation having complementary, yet distinct, functions. 


the attitude of science. This attitude 
gnderlies our art, politics, philosophy, 
even our common sense—and is often 
ost patent when most vigorously negat- 
ed. Unfortunately, naturalism and _ sci- 
ence can be separated—or rather a fake 
naturalism, that imitates its model vul- 
garly, can be founded upon uncontrolled 
prejudices instead of empirical values. A 
teadency toward ersatz naturalism has 
become increasingly apparent among our 
commercial writers, but until this book 
by Mr. Willingham it has not encroached 
upon literature. However, if it comes to 
prevail in this field as well, End as a 
Man may mark the beginning of the end 
of the novel. 

This narrative of life in a Seuthern 
military academy is founded upon a sus- 
tained, objectivized hysteria. As in the 
prototype it mimics, the naturalistic 
novel, its author is never measurably 
present, yet unlike the naturalistic novel 
where neither the author nor his emo- 
tions are present in End as a Man the 
writer’s telltale hysteria is ubiquitous. 
There is not one character in the book 
who is not a projection of it. There is 
not an episode where the revealing snig- 
ger — like an adolescent’s giggle or the 
electrifying guffaw of an audience at a 


Naturalism is 





girly show—does not intrude itself into 
the context and disrupt and impair the 
carefully calculated objectivity. As you 
read chapter after chapter, you realize 
that this is not a satire on military 
school life since it lacks the prerequisites 
of satire: something to destroy and 
something to uphold. Yet scene after 
scene is so hyperbolic, so trenchant in 
deliberately recurring traumatic ten- 
sions, so farcically scatological, that the 
scalpel of naturalism is soon battered 
out of shape by the bludgeon of .. . of 
burlesque? But the novel lacks the hu- 
mor of even the lowest parody, it is noth- 
ing if not wholly earnest. 

The key to what Mr. Willingham has 
done in this book lies in what he has not 
done. He has failed te portray any adult 


character who is not insane, childlike or 
senile. McKee, the homosexual intellec- 
tual, is clownish, but there is a fair 
amount of textual evidence that the au- 
thor intended him to be taken seriously; 
if he did, he has failed because the dia- 
logue he has allotted to McKee is mostly 
gibberish. And, even if he meant McKee 
te be a malaprop, he did not control or 
direct his “intéllectual” spoutings in such 
a way that the reader is anything but 
uncomfortable ‘as to how he is to regard 
this character. This same fault, which 
sometimes seems to amount to ambival- 
ence on the author’s part as to his own 
opinion of what his characters represent, 
occurs again and again. Even Marquales, 
the protagonist, although ultimately 
proven to be vicious, is inconsistently 
portrayed. 


Yet the novel’s worst omission is the 
failure to outline the conditioning en- 
vironments of the central characters— 
they are shown as victims of a situation, 
life in the Academy with its discipline 
and routinized sadism, yet many of their 
symptoms arise out of previous condi- 
tionings. One wants to ask: why was 
“Sow-belly” Simmons a chronic bed-wet- 
ter, Colton a homosexual, Marquales a 
coward and an opportunist, Corger a 
paragon? Are they to be taken as abso- 
lutes? Apparently not, because Mr. Wil- 
lingham, consistent in his inconsistence, 
painstakingly traces the history of Me- 
Kee’s family back for several genera- 
tions and, in one of the book’s modst 
forceful episodes, represents the insanity 
and corruption that resulted. 


It may be argued that Mr. Willing- 
ham’s intent was to show the effect of 
military school life on a boy of average 
morals and intelligence. If it was, then 
he has neglected to prove his protag- 
onist was originally that. The reader can 
tell what he thinks of characters reported 
so objectively that they never feel, rare- 
ly think, only by their actions. Marquales 
is only a name in the book until he acts, 
and what he is is what he does. 

Even the language in which this book 
is written is surprisingly unnaturalistic; 
The author does not care for the precise 
word, he has no desire to draw an exact 
picture. Approximation will do. He says 
a “heavy wool suit” or a “fuzzy brown 
hat” and lets it go at that. His dialogue 
is often stilted and seems to have been 
carelessly written—there is page after 
page that John O’Hara would have 
thrown in the wastebasket. 


What we have here, I suppose, are the 
roughed-up, unassembled notes for a 
naturalistic novel on a military academy. 
If the author had properly motivated his 
characters, shown the effect of their pre- 
vious backgrounds upon their lives and 
spent more time on the impact of the 
academy upon them and less on its im- 
pact upon the reader, if he had been 
careful not to exaggerate and to main- 
tain a semanticist’s respect for the de- 
notations of words—and, having done all 
this, built up an organism, a form, that 
was balanced and connected with the 
reality on which he wanted to report, 
he might have written a naturalistic 
nevel. 




















Pathos and Despair 


Reviewed by 
STEPHEN STEPANCHEV 
JHE WOUND AND THE WEATHER, 
’ By Howard Moss. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 54 pages. $2.00. 

N his first book of poems, The Wound 
l and the Weather, Howard Moss 

handles such varied poetic material 
as a fox hunt, a swan riding on a 
mirrored lake, a painting by Pau! Klee, 
summer Army maneuvers, and the death 
of a grandmother; but his real subject 
is the despair of a man of active sensi- 
bility for whom happiness “is a false 
prediction, like love rehearsed in the 
imagination” For him expectation and 
reality never jibe; love is always unful- 
filled; and death is implicit wherever 
life appears. 

To the development of his themes Mr. 
Moss brings considerable technical dex- 
terity. His verse line is the care- 
fully modulated, adventurously worded 
product of a man who is aware of 
twentieth-century developments in poetic 
technique and is not easily satisfied with 
the first verbal suggestions of his sub- 
conscious. His music has precisely the 
right amount of dissonance to emphasize 
his despairs and to identify him as a 
man of our time. And his daring use 
of adjectives makes for such interest- 
ing phrases as “congealed surprise,” 
“spinster tree,” “browsing interests,” 
“ser.suous train,” and “spilled gulls.” 

But though the poems are often bril- 
liant when considered line by line, they 
seem unrealized when considered as a 
whole. They tend to scatter out into 
tangential imagery that contributes little 
to the central concept of metaphor. One 
doubts. that some of the poems have a 
focal point or radiating center because 
the punch-lines at the end do not always 
develop probably from antecedent words 
and images. A stricter examination of 
the poetic object is requisite if the poet 
is to collect sufficient data for a mean- 
ingful projection of his metaphor. He 
ean achieve revolutions and extensions 
of meaning without cutting the lead- 
lines to his ground-base. 


One could almost ask Mr. Moss for a 
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little more passion. One could wish he 
were stirred. by his despairs, loves, and 
loneliness to a little more violence of 
feeling. The note he continually strives 
for is pathos, a kind of wistful sadness 
that quickly evaporates and leaves little 
t-ace behind. One does not find in his 
work those dark, mad torments of 
soul that could give his work the kind 
of distinction that a poetry of despair 
must have if it is to be really important. 
Among the poems of special interest 
are ‘The Fox Hunt,” “The Shore Re- 
membered,” “Around the Fish: After 
Paul Klee,” and “A Wreath for Wednes- 
day.” A sample of Mr. Moss’ work is 
this stanza from “The Transposed 
Man”: 
Caricatures are falling from our lips 
As, numb and ridiculous, the heart 
desires 
To speak the challenge at its fingertips, 
But words are lunging like helpless 
liars; 
Arias of quiet with no known acoustic 
Explore the hush of a wasted tone; 
Rather than this, we prefer the music 
Of silence, which is innocence again. 





TOLEDANO SLIPPING 

They are showing “Ninotchka,” the 
old Greta Garbo film,in Mexico City to- 
day, the same movie which Lombardo 
Toledano, the fellow-travelling boss of 
the CTM—the Mexican Confederation of 
Labor—was strong enough to stop five 
years ago from exhibiting in that city 
on the ground that it “unfairly depicted 
the Russians.” 

The wily padrone of Mexican labor is 
slipping, ve are told. There is much 
more evidence than the revival of the 
Garbo film, of course, to sustain this 
happy prospect. A group of thirteen 
unions which are seeking to break away 
from CTM is now meeting in Mexico 
City and calling for a complete “new 
deal in Mexican labor.” It is also ex- 
pected that the powerful independent 
miners union, which meets in convention 
a month from now, is ready to break 
its “fraternal” relations with Lombardo 
Toledano and espouse a rebellious course. 

—Max Danish in “Justice” 


® The building boom is about to burst, 
according to one of the best of the Wash- 
ington dopesheets. It cites this industry 
to illustrate how too-high prices can kill 
business and lead to a reeession. Build- 
ing costs are excessive, both materials 
and labor costs, it reports. Buyers are 
waiting, even though their need is dire. 
Builders complain that wages are high, 


performance low, and union rules restrict 
production. 
The same Washington letter reports 


that corporation profits in the first quar- 
ter of 1947 
many big firms are considering price cuts 


have been enormous, and 


following the example of Ford and Inter- 


national Harvester— 
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Radio Revisited | 


Reviewed by NORBERT MUHLEN 


THIS FASCINATING RADIO BUSINESS. 


Bobbs-Merrill. 343 pages, $3.75. 


RADIO HEUTE UND MORGEN. 
Verlag. 406 pages. 


210 pages. $2.50. 


By Arno Huth. 


“By Robert J. Landry. Indianapolis: 


Zurich and New York: Europa 


THE PEOPLE LOOK AT RADIO. By Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Harry Field. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 


MASS PERSUASION: the Social Psychology of a War Bond Drive. 
Merton, with Marjorie Fiske und Alberta Curtis. 


158 pages. $2.50. 


By Robert K. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


those who read books, too—a not too small fraction—learned about the makers 


Wiese average Americans spent several hours a day listening to the radio, 


and mechanism of broadcasting mainly from one best-selling novel, The 


Hucksters. 


relation to the truth about Merrie Olde England. 


untypical story is a poor source of in- 
formation on a powerful modern phe- 
nomenon. 

Other books, though they remained 
far removed from the outermost out- 
skirts of the bestseller list, offered a 
more searching, more truthful—and in 
the writer’s opinion more interesting 
—picture of different aspects. of 
broadcasting. An excellent biography 
of r.dio broadcasting has been written 
by Robert J. Landry, an experienced 
yadio critic and producer, at present 
Director of the Division of Creative 
Writing of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. As befits a good life story, it 
delves into radio’s family history, telling 
of Marconi, Samuel Morse and Lee 
DeForest, the eminent American in- 
ventor who “voice-casted” Enrico Caruso 
as early as 1910, and who was not in- 
vited to. the Broadcasters’ jubilee con- 
vention in 1946, when radio’s twenty- 
fifth birthday was celebrated. 

In a breezy, fact-filled, gossip-studded 
style, Mr. Landry traces radio’s success 


Its relation to the truth about radio was similar to, say, Forever 


Amber's 
The Huckster’s distorted and most 








its business bases, the rise and triumph 
of the networks, the major trends in 
entertainment programs and air show- 
manship, the growing self-purification 
of the last decade. While many facts 
i-.the book are new, and all enlighten- 
ing, the admixture of ¢riticism may 
seem a little over-cautious, although a 
stronger dosage would not have made 
less fascinating the radio business nor 
the book itself. 

One of its chapters, a° bird’s-eye view 
of international broadcasting, entitled 
“Radio ’round the World,” is more ex- 
tensively covered in a volume which— 
published in war-time Switzerland — 
reached this country only recently. It 
is more up-to-date and broader than the 
previous standard work by the same 
author, Dr. Arno Huth. This new book 
su:veys very comprehensively and ex- 
pertly radio’s financial, programming, 
audience and organizational structure in 
the more than 65 countries and colonies 
all over the world which have an inde- 





story through the last twenty-five years, pendent broadcasting system. Its com- 
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pilation of official Saate and. anenes its 
comparisons of government, competitive 
and underground broadcasting, its world- 
wide scope provide valuable materials 
to everybody interested in the field of 
communications, opinion management, 
education and propaganda by air. 
« os am 


How the U. S. population feels about 
its radio has been explored in a broad 
pilot study which the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters commissioned 
the National Opinion Research Center at 
the University of Denver to carry 
through in 1946. The nation-wide im- 
partial survey on _ people’s attitudes 
toward their radio was conducted by the 
Center’s director, the late Harry Field, 
in whom the new = science of public 
opinion measurement lost one of its 
most meritorious leaders when he died 
in an airplane crash near Paris, France, 
in September, 1946. The findings of his 
survey were analyzed and interpreted by 
Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, the director of 
the Bureau of Aj plied Social Research 
at Columbia University. 

To those literati who more often talk 
about, than listen to, the radio; who in 
two minutes agree about how “bad” 
broadcasting is to discuss for the next 
two hours some insignificant “new 
writers”; who consider , themselves 
sophisticated because they glance at 
butterflies through a borrowed carnival- 
monocle, and at cover girls through a 
well-known satirist’s very tired eyes; in 
short, to those self-appointed “high- 
brows” who ignore the life of the “low- 
brows,” this book would be a pleasant 
shock if one of their “reporters-at-large” 
ever discovered it. For it reveals how 
far removed from the majority’s taste 
and evaluations these generalizing radio 
critics are. With a wealth of well- 
organized details, the book shows the 
over-all appraisal of radio among the 
people; and the satisfied reactions out- 
weigh by far the annoyances and dis- 
satisfactions. The response to radio 
advertising in general, and commercials 
in particular, is less unfavorable than 
most critics assume; and the public’s 
favorable attitude toward radio’s in- 
formation and entertainment perform- 
ances seems amazingly positive. 


. » cd 


Instead of the customary fault-finding 
method toward the stereotyped general- 
ity of “radio,” a reliable fact-finding 
technique of polling over 3,000 people 
as a national cross-section was used to 
find exactly where the sorest spots of 
present-day radio arg, at what features 
the main criticisms of minority groups 
are directed, and which specific im- 
provements the majority on the one 
hand, and the minorities, on the other, 
want. The study may well serve as the 
starting point for deeper-probing evalua- 
tions of radio service as well as for 
many a useful and sometimes badly 
needed reform of program presentations. 

While a certain superficiality cannot 
be entirely avoided when attitudes are 
measured only by the polling method, 
Robert K. Merton’s book overcomes the 
danger successfully by combining this 
technique with so-called “focussed” 
depth interviews in which the inter- 
viewees are free to talk about a ques- 
tioned subject. Dr. Merton’s aim was to 
investigate the motives, drives and in- 
hibitions of the people who bought war 
bonds on September 21, 1943—the day 
when Miss Kate Smith went on the air 
in short intervals from 6 A. M. to 2 P. M. 
over the CBS stations to sell war bonds 
in a veritable marathon of salesmanship, 

Dr. Merton offers aboundant insights 
in the contemporary American mind. 
By its well-founded analysis, the book 
contributes much to understanding the 
stuff from which idols and heroes are 
made—in Kate Smith’s case, a popular 
belief in her “sincerity,” in her being 
“just plain folks,” in her (verbal) scorn 
of wealth—qualities evidently missed in 
other public figures. Whether Professor 
Merton’s explanation of the singer’s 
personal popularity is not more convinc- 
ing than his speculations on radio’s 
genral power, may seem debatable. At 
ary rate, he asks the right questions, 
and supplies a lot of valuable material 
for the study of human behavior. 
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- HARPER BOOKS - 


Looking Toward Fulfillment 
of American Democracy 


AMERICAN : 
PLANNING 


Pest, Present, Future 


By Cleveland Rodgers, Author of “New 
York Plans for the Future,’”’ Member, 
N. Y. C. Planning Commission. Here 
in absorbing style a qualified expert pre- 
sents a lucid, appealing, vigorous over- 
view of the what, why and how of 
America’s historic efforts at national 
planning and demonstrates the present 
needs and approaches to social and eco- 
nomic foresight which are essential for 
our nation’s sound growth. “. . . ex- 
cellent. . . Unassuming, freshly written, 
and swiftly paced, it should attract an 
audience to this vital subject which now 
dismisses it as too forbidding a subject 
for reflection... The very controversy 
it will provoke can bring forth nothing 
but good because it will produce some 
understanding where near total confusion 
* now exists.".—-NEW LEADER. 
$3.00 


ACTION 
FOR UNITY 


By Goodwin Watson, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. ‘“‘Professor Watson . . . was 
asked by the American Jewish Congress 
to survey the forces of discrimination 
and intolerance at work in America to- 
day. His report, printed in direct and 
simple style .. . is an objective analysis 
of the twin evils and the methods used 
to fight them. An excellent handbook 
for social workers, educators and clergy - 
men.”’ — World Alliance News Letter. 
“Any person of good-will anxious to 
avoid the pitfalls hampering efforts to 
eradicate bias should study this honest 
and soWer volume.’-—N.Y., Times Book 
Review. $2.00 


REFUGEES 
IN AMERICA 


Report of the Committee for the Study 
of Recent Immigration from Europe 


By Maurice R. Davie, Professor of So- 
ciology, Yale University. Here is a 
heartening book, a full and accurate ap- 
praisal of how recent newcomers to our 
land are adding to American wealth- 

culturally and economically. A complete 
record of their status, occupations, prob- 
lems of adjustment. “‘. . . a book with- 
out which nobody can understand the 
situation . . . needed by every socially 
and morally responsible American.’’- 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher. “‘. . . complete 
and authoritative.” — NEWSWEEK 
MAGAZINE. $4.50 


SOIL 
AND STEEL 


Exploring the Common Interests 
of Farmers and Wage Earners 


By P. Alston Waring, Co-author, ‘“‘Root: 
in the Earth’’ and Clinton S. Golden, 
Co-author, “Dynamics of Industrial De- 
mocracy.”” Never before has the vital 
problem of cooperative political and eco- 
nomic relations between farmers and in- 
dustrial workers been so constructively 
examined as in this timely volume. It 
explores the common purpose and inter- 
ests of these two groups and develops a 
much-needed workable program for their 
increased cooperation and mutual bene- 
fit. $3.00 


THE FUTURE 
OF HOUSING 


By Charles Abrams, Author of ‘“‘Revo- 
lution in Land.” “, .. the first compre- 
hensive and authoritative compilation of 
all of the essential facts and figures abou: 
housing in America . . . a work of ref- 
erence invaluable to any serious studen: 
of the subject.” —PM. “... . well-knis 
presentation of the nation’s housin: 
problem, with a rather comprehensiv: 
historical outline and a broad list o' 
suggestions . . . a timely book.”"—N. Y 
Times Book Review. $5.0° 


At your bookstore, or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y 
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SARTRE’S SEARING PLAY 


“THE FLIES.” By Jeaw-Paul Sartre. Translated by Stuart Gilbert. 
Supervised by Erwin Piscator. Directed by Paul Ransom. Presented 
by the March ef Drama Repertory (Dramatic Workshop of the New 
Scheol). At the President Theatre. (“The Flies” and “No Exit” are 
published tegether by A. A. Knopf, 1947. $2.50.) 

The brief stay of “No Exit” made Broadway aware of an exacting 
tale..t, » keen and concentrated mind. “The Flies’—now presented in 
the subscription series of the New School’s Dramatic Workshop—is a 
richer work of Jean-Paul Sartre’s, and more fully reveals both his 
dramatic power and his philosophy. 7 

“The Flies,” while it demands close attention, deserves—and re- 
wards—the attentive mind. 

There are three levels of concern in Sartre’s play. There is, first, 
the. literal story of Orestes, avenging on his mother Clvtemnestra 
and her paramour King Aegisthus their murder of his father 
Agamemnon on the latter’s return from the siege of Troy. There is, 
secondly, the s‘bilance of phrases for the loyal French ears, cries of 
sustained hope frem “the far side®—— ——-———__._——.-— 
of despair”; for this play was | Aegisthus, and who for fifteen 
produced in Paris during the Nazi | years has been awaiting the re- 
occupation. Beneath these and per-|turn of her brother with the 
vading the drarea is the basie point | gleaming sword of vengeance in 
of view, of which Sartre is one -his hand. He finds, also, a citizenry 
of the outstanding proponents: held by the king (King Aegisthus 
existentialism. ‘ |in Argos; King Zeus of the gods 


Everyone talks about existen- | behind him) in constant conscious- 


tialism; few have troubled to know ness of their sins. Their fetid 


: : range of sins, from the sordid 
en — arn ee nck | slow starvation of a babe to the 


siding. A Report From France, in | oe murder of Aga- 

Orestes, the spectator, is vaguely 
moved. He wonders whether to 
stay, and asks a sign of the gods. 
“If meek aceeptance, the bowed 
head and lowly heart are what you 
would have of me, make plain 
your will.” Zeus sends a sign.... 
Here is the transformation. Orestes 
awakes. What the man-made gods 
|desire (what the Nazis demand) 
as the price of peaceful living, are 
always “Excuse me” and “Thank 
you.” This submission, the free 
Ovestes refuses to accord. 

He has learned, then, that free- 


the April 19 issue of The Saturday | 
declared: | 


Review of Literature, 
“Existentialism? Born not quite 
two years ago, it is already pess¢, 
a fashion of yesterday.” This 
means merely that the vogue has 
ended, the values may begin. 
With Sartre, existentialism is no 
fad. It burns in him with a fierce 
fire of conviction. It flames as an 
immediacy, in the problems of the 
world, and is in his eyes the way 
toward tomorrow’s salvation. It 
shapes the life of Orestes, in “The 
Flies”; and its basic tenets may be 


| words, and explodes in deeds. 


exemplified in Orestes’ actions. dom brings involvement. To be 

Eighteen-year-old Orestes, borne free, and a man—however hope- 
frim Argos at the age of three. less— means to act. “Human life 
when his father was murdered, and begins on the far side of despair.” 


Then in the teeth of failure, in 
_the wind of the wings of the 
Furies, one may assert the purely 
human qualities of dignity, self- 


now passing through that city on 
his way to Sparta, has no attach- 
ments. He is free. Aware of his 
freedom, he is content to lead the 
detached life of an amused ob-' respect, integrity. 
server, to draw what entertain-! Orestes remains in Argos for his 
ment he can from the spectacle of | deed. He slays the two criminals; 
life. | he takes upon himself the guilt of 
In Argos, Orestes finds his sister | the citizens of Argos; trailed by 
Electra, who has been held as’ the howling Furies, he departs. 
a servant by her mother and! The “gods” are powerless, when 











ROMANCE that has all New York cheering! 
Cornel WILDE - Maureen O'HARA 


“THE HOMESTRETCH” 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
Directed by Brace HUMBERSTONE ~ Produced by Robert BASSLER 
A 20th CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 


* IN PERSON 
RAZEL SCOTT 
FRED and ELAINE BARRY 

Extra! CARL RAVAZZA 

Special!’ HENNY YOUNGMAN 
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DOORS OPEN AT 10:30 A.M. 
7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 











Ronald REAGAN - Alexis SMITH 
Zac SCOTT 


IN WARNER BROS. PICTURE 


“STALLION ROAD* 
CAB CALLOWA 
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Plus DUSTY FLETCHER 


Broadway at 47th Street 


JIVE JUBILEE 
Creator of 
“Open the Door, Richard” 
WARNERS’ 


“Odd Man Out” — 





JAMES MASON STAR 
IN WEW UNIVERSAL 
INTERNATIONAL FILM 


Loew’s Criterion Theatre is 
now presenting Universal-Interna- 
tional’s “Odd Man Ovt,” starring 
James Mason. 

Mason, who is listed as the No. 
1 box office favorite in England, 
portrays the role of Johnny Mac- 
Queen, idealistic leader of an Irish 
underground army. Johnny is 
wounded while leading a group of 
the organization in a holdup in an 
attempt to get funds. The picture 
depicts his eight-hour struggle to 
evade the police. 

Robert Newton co-stars with 
Mason, while Kathleen Ryan, Fay 
Compton and the famed Dublin 
Abbey Theate players are in sup- 
porting roles. 

Carol Reed, director of “The 
Stars Look Down,” and co-director 


At R.K.O. 










of “The True Glory,’ produced 
and directed “Odd Man Out.” 
The film is a J. Arthur Rank 
pesentation. 





one recognizes that one is free. 
One sets one’s own standards. Yet 
one must recognize, too, that one’s 
every act—one’s words, one’s with- 
holdings, one’s. deeds—helps set a 
pattern for all humankind. The 
free man is, therefore, both lonely 
and enanguished. But he alone 
can lift mankind to human heights. 
These ideas buzz like the flies 
themselves over the choices of 
Orestes. The flies are the symbols 
of men’s guilt and defeat. The 
ideas will cleanse men only as they 
turn to deeds. In the play, there- 
fore, they are not thrust upon us, concern, It examines, in dramatic 
in long harangue; they are part; terms, the reasons why mankind 
of the eonftict. It explores in the' should go on living. And it an- 
| swers Yea! to the eall of life, 
Flies” is, thus, a play’! against the challenge of defeatism 
most and despair. 
To the presentation of “The 
the Dramatic Workshop 


Betty Grable as she appears in 
“The. Skecking Miss Pilgrim” 
at R.K.O. Theatres. 








“The 
weighted with perhaps the 
hopeful thought to rise from the | 
debris of two World Wars. It is, Flies,” 
no mummery for the market-place,{ has broug' 





but a drama tense with our chief | thetic understanding. The seeming! most arresting plays! 
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Knighton, called for clever stage« 
planning; it augments 

er. The su and droop .o 
lights and dim, the movements of 
the many characters down or. 
chestra aisles or on the stage, are 
effectively turned to stress thé 
dramatic moment, the struggling 
of Orestes, the struggling of 
idea. 
- The acting, too, surprised those 


expecting a “School” performance. 
Something in the play seems to 
| have electrified the players. They 
| gre vibrant with its power, as 
though aware they are part of a 
mystery. w no term more 
apt: in its twentieth century way, 
“The Flies’ is as a medieval mys- 





the wonders and terrors of man’s 
responsibility and man’s oppor- 
tunity, as maker of his world, 

The entire cast is weven into an 
integrated unit. The five chief 
players enliven their varied roles, 
Dan Matthews, as Orestes, carries 
well the shift from the wondering, 
easy-going youth to the respon- 


burden, as its prince._As his tutor, 
Nehemiah Persoff makes the most 
of the one comic character part. 
The Zeus of Jack Burkhart is 
perhaps deliberately a shade effemi- 
nate—as gods on the brink of de- 
cline before man’s freedom well 
might be. Carol Gustafson plays 
Electra with the suppressed, then 
released, intensity fifteen years of 
pent fury would engender; her 
role in the closing moments, more 
difficult, is less successfally sus- 
tained. Frances Adler, as Clytem- 





simplicity of the set, by Willis} 
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nesta, is the ravaged. hulk of frus- 
trate passion, the dry ash of a fire 
| spent in vain. . 
Workshop for 
ht a surprisingly sympa-! presentation of one of the time’s 
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Lowelit Gilmore 
Edith King 
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One of the many stars who appears in the long-awaited film cc music 
which will have a dual premiere May 2nd 
at the Winter Garden and Park Avenue Theatres. 


“Carnegie Hall,” 





Harry James 





“OSCAR” AWARDED TO 


' The annual “Oscar” awarded by 

the American Public Relations 
Association for 
ious public relations program in 
the field of industry has _ been 
awarded to Bert Nevins, Inc., the 
organization 
relations program 
Amusement Park. 

The “Oscar” embodies the anvil 

emblem of-the A.P.R.A. in silvér, 
mounted on a foot-high mahogany 
pedestal with sterling silver in- 
scribed panels. The Association 
lemblem is symbolic of “the anvil | 
po! public opinion.’ 
’ The award was specifically based 
on the concrete results in good- 
Mwill and sales obtained via the} 
1946 public relations program di- 
rected by the Nevins organization 
for the doughnut industry on wager] 
of the Doughnut Corporation of 
America, another account of Bert 
Nevins, Ine. 

Judges. who selected the Nevins 
firm asthe winner of the public 
|relations “Oscar” in the field o 
industry were: Dr. Paul F. Doug- 
lass, president of the American 
University, Washington, D. C. 
| Harold B. ‘Miller, vice-president of | 
Trans-World Airlines, 
ton, D. C.; Sidney R. 
editor and vice-president 
vertising Age; Drew 
Washington columnist, and Ed- 
ward D. Madden, executive vice- 
president of American Newspaper 
Advertising Network, Ins. 


BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
HOLDS OVER SHOW 


With six stars, 


for 


of Ad-|} 
Pearson, 





jeémy Award-winner Anne Baxter, 
ito point up the entertainment | 
lvalue of its principal. attraction, 
“Blaze of Noon,” the Brooklyn 


|Paramount Theatre has scheduled 
@ second week of its current show. 
In addition to Miss Baxter, the 
east of “Blaze of Noon” includes 
William Holden, Sonny Tufts, Wil- 
liam Bendix, Sterling Hayden and 
|Howard da Silva. “Big Town,” the 
associate feature, is the first 
screen production of the popular 
radio serial of the same name, 
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“STALLION ROAD" IN 
4th WEEK AT STRAND 
“Stallion Road,” Warner Bros.’ 
| new outdoor drama, has begun a 
4th week at the New York Strand 
| Theatre. 
Ronald Reagan, Alexis Smith 
and Zachary Scott have the lead- 
ing roles in the film version of 
Stephen Longstreet’s novel. 
| principal supporting roles are 
| Patti Brady, Peggy Knudsen, 
Lloyd Corrigan and Frank Puglia. 
Cab Calloway and his Jumpin’ 
Jive Orchestra also have begun a 
4th week in the “in person’ By 
Featured with Calloway are T 
| Ravens, Miller Bres., ‘and Lois, 
| Jonah Jones and Milton Hinton. 
Dusty Fletcher, creator of “Open 
the Deor, Richard,” is‘the extra 
| added: attraction. 
| 











“MONSIEUR VERDOUX" 
IN ITS THIRD WEEK AT 


| 


|THE BROADWAY THEATRE 


| Charles Chaplin’s “Monsieur Ver- 
| doux” begins its third week at the 
Broadway Theatre today. The 
ture features Martha Raye, while | 
a strong supporting cast includes | 
Marilyn Nash, Isobel Elsom, Wil- 
liam Frawley, Almira Sessions, 
Arthur Hohl and others. United 
Artists is distributing 
Vedoux. <4 
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ANNE WILLIAM 


BAXTER - HOLDEN 


SONNY WILLIAM 


TUFTS - BENDIX 


STERLING HOWARD 


HAYDEN - DASILVA 


n 
“Blaze of Noon” 


lus 
“BIG TOWN” 
Midnight Show Tonight 











ZIEGFELD 54th Street and 6th 


Prices Mon. thru Th 
Matinees: Thursday and Saturday 


“TREMENDOUSLY EXCITING AND ENCHANTING.”—Atkinson, Times 





Ave. - CI 5-5200. - Evenings 8:30. 
urs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6. 
at 2:30-—-MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
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“Monsieur 


~*ALAN LADD AND 


GAIL RUSSELL IN 
PARAMOUNT'S NEW FILM 


Paramount’s “Calcutta,” a mur- 
der-mystery set against an Indian 
background and the flying of the 
“hump” between that country and 
China, is current at the New York 
Paramount Theatre. The film stars 
Alan Ladd, Gail Russel] and Wil- 
liam Bendix, with June Duprez, 
Lowell Gilmore, Edith King and 
Gavin Muir in the principal sup- 
porting roles. 

The story told in ‘“Caleutta” re- 
volves around the murder of a 
friend of two “hump” flying pilots, 
Ladd and Bendix, and tells of their 
successful efforts to round up the 
killers. Their hunt takes them into 
action against a gang of jewel 
smugglers, and romantically in- 
volves Ladd with the slain man’s 
fiancee, played by Gail Russell. 

In person the Paramount pre- 
sents Duke Ellington and his or- 
chesta, the Golden Gate Quartet, 
Coke & Poke, and as an extra 
added attraction Buck & Bubbles. 


“CARNEGIE HALL" FILM 
ONE OF THE EVENTS OF 
MUSIC WEEK MAY 4th-IIth 


“Carnegie Hall,” the new United 
Artists screen release which 
lates the “life story” of New 
York’s famed temple of music, has 
been designated as one of the offi- 
cial events of Music Week—May 
4-11—by the National and Inter- 
American Music Week Committee, 
the U. home office has revealed. 

The ‘him is slated to open on 
May 2 at the Park Avenue Theatre 
and at Broadway’s Winter Garden. 
Boris Morros, producer of the pic- 
ture, has received a letter from 
the committee in which the latter 
said in part: 





mends to its coope rating organiza- 


RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 


present 








in association with JOSHUA LOGAN 


“A RAVARDING COMEDY” 
Barnes, Herald Tribune 


shes los OR 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASHA 
| Directed by MR. LOGAN 





MUSIC BOX, 45 St. West of B’ ae 


| Ev 8:40 
Matinees Wed & Sat. 2:40 





“A HAPPY CIRCUS” 
Atkinson, Times 


HELEN HAYES 


m 
A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 


Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


BROADHURST THEA., 44 St. W. of Bway 
Eves. 8:40 © Matinees Wed. & Set, 2:40 


“Keeps Audience Roaring” 
Hawkins, World-Telegr 
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tn The Musicol Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN" 


Musie end Lyrics ky IRVING BERLIN 
and 
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Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


IMPERIAL THEA.. 45 St. West of 6’ way 
Eves. 8:35 © Matinees Wed. & Sot, 2:35 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade anions and fra- 
ternal erganizations are fe- | 
; quested when planning theater | 
parties to de so threugh Ber- 
aard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phene AL- 
 conguin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrica) Department, 7 East 





“Calcutta” — Opens at Paramount 





re- ; 


“In welcoming ‘Carnegie Hall,’ 
the National and Inter-American | 
Music Week Committee recom- 


“The Adventuress” 





Deborah Kerr star in 
Eagle-Lion film at the Victoria 
Theatre. 








tions that they take advantage of 
| the showing of the film in their 
|own localities to advance even 
|further the interest in and the 
| appreciation of music, not only 
| during Music Week but for every 
| week of the year. 


SONGS FROM “COPA" FILM 
Chappel and Company will pub- 
lish the top tunes from Sam Cos- 
| low’s “Copacabana,” United Artists 
| has announced. The picture, which 


will be released in May, stars 
Groucho Marx and Carmen Mi- 
|randa with Gloria Jean, Steve 


ochran and Andy Russell. 

Nine new songs are rendered in 
the picture, eight of them having 
been written by Coslow. Included 
; in the score are " Stranger Things 
Have Happened,” “I Haven’t Got 
a Thing to Sell,” “My Heart Was 
Doing a Bolero, 9 “If You Want to 


y 





the new 





Make a Hit With Fifi,” “We've 
Come to the Copa,” and “Je Vous 
Aime.’” 
* 
_ 








Now 


Cont. Performances * Pop. Prices 
1 Doors Open 9:30 a.m. 


PRICES 
7 to 1 pm 
$1 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 








At Breeklyn Paramount 





Anne Baxter and William Holden 
in a scene from “Blaze of Noon” 
in its 2nd week at the Brooklyn 


Paramount. 
[_ 


JOHNNY MESSNER AND HIS 
BAND AT PALISADES PARK 


Johnny Messner and his or- 
chestra headline the new free 
stage presentation at Palisades 
Amusement Park, N. J., this 
Saturday and Sunday, April 26- 
27. Jack and Irving Rosenthal, 
operators of the popular Jersey 
fun center, signed. Johnny for his 
1947 week-end appearance and are 
already making plans to have 
Messner back later in the season 
for an extended engagement. 

The famed Riverview Restau- 
rant has been entirely redecorated 
for the 1947 season and is one of 
the leading features this year at 
Palisades Park. One of the most 
breath-taking views of the New 
York skyline—both at night and 
during the day—can be obtained 
from this restaurant and at the 
same time diners can watch the 
stage shows from their tables, as 
the restaurant adjoins the outdoor 





|amphitheatre. Still appearing for 


the free stage show twice daily are 
the Three Barretts, aerialists of the 
high ladder who perform 150 feet 
above the stage without the aid of 
nets or safety devices. 





” CHARLES 


CHAPLIN 


“MONSIEUR 
VERDOUX” 





featuring 
MARTHA:RAYE 
ond 


CHARLES CHAPLIN 
Associote Directors 
Robert Florey * Wheeler Dryden 
Released (fir United Artists 





BROADWAY THEATRE 


BROADWAY at 53rd S$. 
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; USth Street, New York City. 








SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


National Executive Committee will 
meet in New York City probably May 
17-18. . . . Philadelphia, Pa.: May Day 
meeting, Thursday, May 1, 8 p. m. 
Speakers: Eli Rosenblatt, Amicus Most, 
and others. Chorus and artists. Labor 
Educational Center, 415 S. 19th Street. 
Auspices of Workmen’s Circle, S.D.F., 
S.P. and J.S.V. Wednesday, May 15, 
8:30. p. m.: General membership meeting 
at the Center. August Claessens will re- 
port on the Unity Conference. . . . 
Passaic, N. J.: May Day meeting, Friday, 
May 2, 8 p. m., at the Workmen’s Circle 
Center, 50 Howe Ave. Henry Jager and 
others will speak. . . . Newark, N. J.: 
Forum, Friday, April 25, at the Essex 
House, Clinton Ave. and Broad Street. 
August Claessens will speak on “Col- 
lectivism and Individual Liberty. Friday, 
May 2, 8:30 p. m.: May Day meeting at 
the Workmen’s Circle Center, 179 Clinton 
Ave... . Los Angeles, Calif.: Nathan 
Chanin will-be here during May. He will 
speak at the 25th anniversary of the 
J.S.V. Branch and other meetings. .. . 
Passaic, N. J.: August Claessens is 
among the speakers at the CIO Rafly, 
Wednesday, April 30, in protest against 
the Congress action on labor legislation. 

NEW YORK CITY*® 

Testimonial dinner to Dr. Simon and 
Fannie Berlin, Saturday, April 26, 6 p. 
m., at the Hotel Peter Stuyvesant, 86th 
St. and Central Park West. Auspices of 
Upper West Side Branch of the S.D.F. 
... City Central Committee meets May 7. 


.-- Memorial Meeting for Sarah Volovick, 
April 25, P.S. 95, Norman and Sedgwick 
Aves. Auspices: S.D.F. Branch in the 
Amalgamated Houses, W.C. Branch 520, 
The Cooperative House and other groups. 
. . . Mid-Bronx Branch: Buffet supper 
and discussion. Liston M. Oak on “What 
I Saw in Poland.” Saturday, May 3, W.C. 
School, 108 E. 181st St., Bronx. ... 
Algernon Lee speaks every Saturday 
over Station WEVD at 9:30 p. m.... 
Boat Ride to Bear Mountain Sunday, 
May 18. Auspices: Workmen’s Circle. 
Get tickets, $1.75 for adults and $1.15 
for children, at the S.D.F. office. . . . 
Bensonhurst Branch meets Tuesday, 
April 29, at the Shainblum’s, 1947 - 76th 
St., Brooklyn. ... German Branch: May 
Day meeting, Friday, May 2, Debs Audi- 
torium, 7 East 15th Street. Concert and 
speeches. . . . Unveiling of stone for 
Harry Kritzer Sunday, May 4, 1:30 p. m., 
Beth David Cemetery, Elmont, N. Y.... 
William Karlin Branch: Debate, “Shall 
the Communist Party be Outlawed?” 
Prof. Rubin Gotesky and August Claes- 
sens. Dr. B. D. N. Grebanier, Moderator. 
Sunday, May 4, 8:30-p. m., at the Flat- 
bush Unitarian Church, Beverly Rd. and 
East 19th St., Brooklyn. . . . Claessens 
East Bronx Branch meets Monday, April 
28, 862 E. Tremont Ave. ... East Flat- 
bush Branch 1: Morris Edelstein, Finan- 
cial Secretary, died last week. His pass- 
ing was a great loss to the branch. He 
was an active and devoted member in 
the J.S.V., W.C. and other organizations. 
... Coming Dinners: To A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, May 17. Auspices: Reunion of 
Oldtimers. . . . To Isaae M. Schiff, June 
7. Auspices: Reunion of Oldtimers, 
S.D.F., and W.C. Branch 665. 





Britain’s Fuel Crisis 


(Continued from lage ten) 
mises between the sectional plans, agree- 
ments of this kind are not a satisfactory 
substitute for the clear-cut system of 
priorities which our great shortage of 
manpower and materials demands; and 
the Government has therefore taken 
steps to reinforce the central planning 
machinery. It will now be the task of 
the planners to take full advantage of 
those favorable changes in the country’s 
psychology which are a consequence of 
the winter’s fuel crisis. There is, indeed, 
evidence that important sections of 
opinion in Britain are ready for more 
drastic solutions to our economic dif- 
ficulties than the Government has hither- 
to considered. 

One of our major problems, for ex- 
ample, is an acute shortage of manpower 
in certain vital industries. So far the 
Government has relied on persuasion, 
backed by the indirect effects of the ma- 
terials controls, to stimulate recruitment 
in those industries and restrict the 
growth of less essential trades. Some 
Government supporters, however, are 
now arguing that the maldistribution of 
the manpower force can only be correct- 
ed by more radical methods. A few of 
these believe that some, if not all, of the 
wartime labor controls should be re- 
introduced. But the majority consider 
that a better remedy would be the for- 
mulation, by the Government and in- 
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OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY 
Household Fire Insurance 


for 
+1 per *1,000.00 


A deposit of $0 cents for every $100 
worth of insurance is required. 
This deposif is returnable whenever 
e member withdraws. 
+ 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Instrance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


= 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 
o 
Apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel: REgeni 4 - 2432 
Ask for booklet C-62 








dustry, of a national wages policy to en- 
sure in the undermanned industries a 
margin of advantage in wages and con- 
ditions large enough to attract recruits 
from less essential trades. Support for 
such far reaching policies is steadily in- 
creasing, creating a most favorable 
situation which the Government and the 
Trade Unions must exploit to the full by 
bold leadership in the coming months. 


® During the past 2 years many Ger- 
man internees have escaped from Swe- 
all of 


them have vanished without a trace. In 


dish internment camps. Almost 
the course of investigations the police 
have exposed a Swedish Nazi organiza- 
tion, with headquarters in Gothenburg, 
which has been smuggling Nazis out of 
Sweden into Denmark. At the same time 
the inquiries into the activities of Sven 
Olof Lindholm, leader of the Nazi or- 
ganization, Svensk Socialistisk Samling 
is proceeding. According to reports from 
Oslo, 
Norway recently, contacting Mme. Quis- 
ling and Norwegian Nazis. There is rea- 
son to suspect that several quislings 


have fled to Sweden with the aid of 
Swedish Nazis. 


Lindholm’s agents have visited 


‘Labor-Management 
Relations Report . 


A WELL-KNOWN group of labor 
and management leaders, economists 
and men experienced in government 
service, serving as members of the 
Labor Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, have issued a state- 
ment agreeing that strikes or lockouts 
“cannot be tolerated” in industries 
or services that affect the health and 
safety of the general public. They 
suggest that the executive powers of 
the President may be adequate to pro- 
tect the public in any crisis that may 
arise involving such industries. 

The committce opposes any blanket 
law prohibiting strikes or lockouts om 
essential services and industries while 
still in private hands. The members 
say that any anti-strike measure 
adopted by Coneress should apply 
only to interruptions under “govern- 
ment operation after seizure, and it 
should provide for full possession and 
responsible operation by the govern- 
ment with proper provision for ‘due 
process’ and ‘just compensation’ within 
the requirements of the Fifth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution.” ~ 

Indicating how both profits of efi- 
ployers and wages of workers might 
be fixed under such circumstances, 
the committee goes on to say: “An 
appropriate instrument for prompt... 
determination of just compensation 
to employer and employees would be 
an emergency board appointed from 
a permanent panel of arbitrators 
maintained by the US Conciliation 
. . Determination would, of 
course, be subject to judicial review 
at the instance of either party.” 


Service. . 


In all questions of new laws affect- 
ing labor-management relations, the 
committee emphasizes that “our sys- 
tem of industrial production... is 
now based on a broad foundation of 
successful collective bargaining”; and 
the committee stresses a fundamental 
principle: “A bhasie eriterion of the 
value of any proposed legislation 13 
that it should be helpful to genuine 
collective bargaining, not harmful.” 

As a desirable means of avoiding 
crises in which the President or Con- 
gress might be forced to declare a 
-national emergency and have the 
government take over and operate 
essential industries, the committee 
urges trade unions and employers in 
such industries to negotiate voluntary 
agreements “setting up machinery by 
which deadlocks over the terms of 
new agreements would be settled.” 


@ Of a total of 5,616,712 Canadians 
who have bank deposits, 5,000,000 have 
a balance of only $173.50. 





EVENT of tHe SEASON 





SATURDAY EVE., MAY 17, 1947 





“REUNION OF OLD-TIMERS” 


oth ANNUAL DINNER DANCE 


Testimonial in Honor of 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 





GRAND BALLROOM - HOTEL COMMODORE 





LEON HENDERSON 


Chairman, Testimonial Committee 





GERHARD PECHNER, Star of Met. Opera Co. 
VING MERLIN and his N.B.C. ORCHESTRA 








TICKETS $7.50 per person—Make check payable to 

DAVID SILVERMAN, Treas., and mail to CHARLES 

GROSSMAN, Chairm., REUNION OF OLD TIMERS, 
15 E. 22nd Si., New York 10, N. Y. 
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PLEASE... 


will you do us a vital favor? 


TAU NANg= 


We are fighting to keep our 
price down. We can do this if 
we expand our circulation con- 
siderably. Volume circulation 
cuts down our overhead, and 
allows us to charge the same 


low price for the magazine. 


HOW?... 


If each reader sends us only 
one subscription we can easily 
achieve this goal. Surely there 
is someone to whom you would 
like to make a gift of a year’s 
THE NEW 


It's really two gifts 


subscription to 
LEADER. 
in one, you help your friend 


and you help us. 


me 
In Return..." 


as a token of our appreciation 


Hn Vivid tdi tii rdtd ett TAT LG UHL 





UIA 





we want to present you with 
Choose any TWO of the 
following books, and we will send 


them to you, ABSOLUTELY FREE 


a gift, 


FT TTT TT 





1. William Henry 
Chamberlin, 


America: 
Partner in World Rule 








2. Herbert Morrison, 


Prospects 
and Policies 


3. Richard Armour, 
Leading With My Left 


4. Louis Fischer, 
_ Empire 
© 


Act Now... 


Mail in the coupon you will 
find below. We will mail you 


your books immediately on 
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groups within the same unions. 





LETTERS 














From KEN HAWKES 


Un ess pressure can quickly be 


_|brought to bear against the Spanish 
. |Government, two 


young anti-Fascists 
will die at the hands of Franco’s fascist 
hangmen on April 30. 


These two, Amador Franco and An- 
‘tonio Lopez, members of the Iberian Fed- 
leration of Libertarian Youth, were 
jailed in Spain. last August, when they 
iwere detained by Falangist. armed 
guards near Irun after crossing the 
Spanish frontier from France. The 





‘Two More Victims of Franco 


“crime” with which they were eharged 
is that, as true anti-Fascists, they re- 
sisted detention at the hands of fascist 
authorities. 


After arrest they were taken to the 
police headquarters where they were 
“questioned” about the underground re- 
sistanee movement in Spain. To en- 
courage them to talk they were beaten 
and hung upside-down and subjected to 
other tortures. That they refused to 
divulge any information was attested to 
by a drunken, boastful police-officer in 
an Irun cafe. 


To the Editor 


Since August they have been held 
incommunicado and without medical 
treatment in a jail in the Basque coun- 
try. The death sentence was passed re- 
cently by a Fascist Special Tribunal. 


If Franco is to be prevented from 
claiming two more victims protests should 
be made as quickly as possible. We hope 
that you will give a demonstration that 
international solidarity is not a dead 
phrase by giving this case the widest 
publicity possible, and by using what- 
ever means are available to induce the 
Government of the USA to intercede 
with the Franco authorities in favor of 
the two condemned men. 


London, England. 
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From MATTHEW F. BLISS 
& The New Leader for April 5th, John 





Holmes of Augusta, Georgia, made 

the following statement: “For your 
\information, the Catholic hierarchy was 
lmedding plenty in the last elections. The 
‘red-scare’ tactics of Hearst evidently 
convinced many of them that the Re- 
publican Party was the only one that 
could save the nation from the Reds. 
They exhorted their lamb-like followers 
against Jerry Voorhis, Marthaf’Sharp, 
and many others.” This is an interesting 
statement, but would it be too much to 
ask Holmes to substantiate his charge 
with a little evidence? 


| J am a Catholic, but I know of no 
isuch “exhortation” by Catholic bishops 
\te have their lay followers in religion 
voie-the Republican ticket. Besides at- 
tending Mass regularly, I subscribe to 
the Commonweal and America and fre- 
quently read The Catholic News and The 
Tabiet. Neither from these sources nor 
frem the secular press of New York City, 
in all of which, except PM, I do con- 
siderable reading, has it come to my 
atiention that Catholic bishops have tried 
to influence my vote toward the Re- 
publican Party. No such influence was 
necessary. Normally a Democrat, I voted 
for Dewey and Ives because I liked their 
forthright stand on the Communist issue, 
on which Lehman and Mead were hesi- 
tant and evasive. 





In case Holmes is interested, I should 
like to explain further the reason for my 
vote in the last election. I distrusted the 
so-called appeasement policy of the 
Democratic Party inaugurated by Roose- 
velt and continued by President Truman. 
I distrusted the Wallace-Pepper-PAC 
influence in the Democratic Party which 
caused its leadership to temporize with 
the monstrous injustices committed by 
Roosevelt abroad in the name of peace. 
The Democratic Party’s domestic lib- 
eralism was not eonugh to outweigh the 
blatant reaction of its foreign policy, 
which cynically countenanced the aggres- 
sive tactics of the men in the Kremlin 
upon their helpless neighbors. After the 
Wallace episode, I became convinced that 
Truman and his advisors needed a little 
“advice” from the voters. So, in spite of 
some misgivings, I voted for the Re- 
publican candidates. 


So far as our foreign policy is con- 
cerned, the results have been very favor- 
able. President Truman has adopted a 
radically different “line” in his dealings 
with the men.in the Kremlin, and the 
moral sense of many Americans is no 
longer under a feeling of constant out- 
rage. 
a manner consistent with our professed 
principles. I did not think that the At- 
lantic Charter and the Four Freedoms 
were a joke. During my almost three 
years in the Army, I thought our leader- 
ship was rallying us against the forces 


We are now beginning to act in 


Taking the Cynicism Out of Polities 


of aggression and totalitarian tyranny. 
I thought I had a fair understanding 
of what cynicism meant, but the revela- 
tions of our government’s cold-blooded 
deals with Stalin over the prostrate lands 
of our common allies revolted me to the 
very soul. Perhaps, unlike Walter Lipp- 
mann, who has a persuasive way of 
talking morals and practical power poli- 
ties almost in the same breath, 1 am an 
impractical idealist. Well, whatever I 
am, I do not wish ever to be or to become 
the kind of patriot who recognizes no 
wrong except when it is committed 
against his own country. I do not believe 
in Decatur’s immoral] slogan, “My ceun- 
try right or wrong.” In effect, that is 
what Hitler said. 

I was attracted to The New Leader 
and became one of its subscribers be- 
cause I agree with what it is trying to 
accomplish in our political life. That is, 
in short, as I understand it, to build a 
genuine liberal party completely divorced 
of the deceptive and spurious taint of 
Communism in all its devious manifesta- 
The ADA looks like a promising 
vehicle to carry out The New Leaders’ 
political aims. I do not know what my 
bishop thinks about this new party, but, 
as for myself, I say more power to it. 
If it takes out of our polities a little of 
the patent cynicism and puts into them 
a little more morality, it will be a big 
gain for all Americans and for the 
world. With all my heart, I hope and 
pray for it a resounding success. 


tions. 


Revolution in Russia 


From JOHN P. BURKE 
President-Secretary of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 

Mill Workers, AFL. 


i LIKED W. H. Chamberlin’s “Russia's 
Forgotten Revolution,”. which appeared 
in his column in The New Leader. 

However, I am sorry that Chamberlin 
did ‘not incorporate in his excellent 
article how the Bolsheviks seized power 
in Russia. The manner in which they 
gained control should be printed at fre- 
quent intervals in the Socialist and labor 
press. 

Someone has said that a lie can travel 
around the world while the truth is put- 
ting on its boots: The reason for this 
is that there are so many constantly 
spreading lies and too few who will bear 
witness to the truth, The truth about 
Russia’s democratic revolt of March 12, 
1917, and the truth about the Bolshevik 
seizure of power November 17, 1917, 
must be repeated again and again. 

1 am asking Chamberlin to tell this 
story more fully in a coming issue of 
The New Leader. 

New York City. 


On Truman’s Speech 
From C. N. PETTES 


My DEAR PRESIDENT: 

It is with grave concern that we note 
your recommendations regarding Greece. 
We are heartily in favor of helping the 
Greek people in their distress. But we 
do not favor stepping into Britain’s 
shoes and trying to carry on her policies 
in Greece. 

So far as we know, Britain has done 
little to relieve distress in Greece, but 
has spent a lot of money trying to main- 
tain a monarchical form of government 
in a country that did not want it. If that 
is to be our policy, then I and my friends 
and associates do not sanction it. 

lf we make a loan to Greece it should 
be strictly on a humanitarian basis. And 
we should see that it is used for that 
purpose. It should be used for relief, 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

Apparently the chief reason for our 
aiding Greece is the fear that “if Eng- 
land steps out Russia will step in to fill 
the vacuum.” It is a contest to see who 
shall dictate the policies of that country, 
the Western Powers or Russia. To my 
mind that is not a question that concerns 
the American “people.” It may concern 
certain American citizens who want 
foreign trade, and those who have for- 
eign tmvestments which they want pro- 
tected, even though that may mean inter- 
national war! 

Downey, California. 





(Co. ‘nu-d trom Page Eteven) 
unions, auditing union books, presiding 
at union elections, etc. Fifty Communists 
are in the secret police, it is reported. 


* * «x 


; Meanwutte, the Communists have 


been consolidating their position in the 
labor movement. They’ve been trying to 
use their position in the Government to 
attack those trade unions which have 
net been won over to the Communist 
faction of the CTCH, and President 


{Gonzalez has cooperated in this by re- 
‘Ifusing in a number of cases to recog- 


nize legally elected trade union leaders 
who happen to be anti-Communist, deal- 
ing instead with Communist minority 
The 
Communists have brought pressure to 
bear on Gonzalez to force the Radieals 
in the unions to line up with them. 


It would appear that infiltration into 
the State apparatus and conquest of the 
labor movement are thé principal ob- 
jects of the Communist participation in 
the present Government. For they are 
tertainly not improving their reputation 
by the part they are playing in the 


i} Present regime. They have charge of the 





Ministry which bears the brunt of: the 


blame for the increasing cost of living— 
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New Experiment for Chile 


Agriculture. It is true that no govern- 
ment could stop the rising cost of living, 
but it is also true that the Communists 
promised with much fanfare that they 
would do so. Instead, prices have risen 
even faster than. before, It has also 
been substantially proved that the Com- 
munist Party and its affiliated organi- 
zations have been profiteering from the 
scarcity of certain goods. For example, 
a so-called “consumers” organization, 
CENADESCO, run by the CP, has had 
a big hand in the rationing of edible oils 
and other products, and has charged 
each recipient “dues.” 


It is reported that thcre is a serious 
division within the Communist ranks. 
The ex-Secretary General, and now 
Minister of Communications, Carlos 
Contreras Labarea, has the reputation 
for being a “Browderite” and is said 
to have come back from the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, to which he was @ 
delegate, with the idea that the Chilean 
CP dissolve and form a Federation. The 
project was never put into effect, since 
the international Communist line changed 
soon after. However, as a result, Con- 
treras is a marked man. He's been 
ousted as Secretary-General and kicked 
upstairs to a Ministry. It is reported 
that some CP leaders would like to expel 
him. It is possible that if the Commu- 


nists remain in the Government, these 
internal tensions may break out into 
the epen, under the strain of declining 
popularity. 


The present situation is fraught with 
real dangers for Chile. The Communists 
are trying to force the Liberals out of 
the Cabinet, hoping that they will be 
able to completely control any Radical- 
Communist Cabinet. If the Liberals 
leave, the administration will have a 
minority in Congress. It is possible that 
this would force Gonzalez to use the 
extensive executive powers which the 
President possesses against the’ Con- 
gress. He might even be forced to use 
extra-constitutional measures. The pres- 
ent Government is a minority regime, 
and it is not likely that the Army and 
police force leaders will be enthusiastic 
about imposing a more or less Com- 
munophile strong-arm regime on Chile. 
This could all give rise to a very deli- 
cate situation. The Communists are try- 
ing to assure that the Army and police 
force will be friendly to them. By a 
consistent propaganda campaign, they 
forced the ousting of Gen. Maldonado, 
head of the national police force, one 
of their pet hates. They’re also carrying 
on a concerted propaganda campaign in 
favor of raising the salaries of the mili- 
tary and police force. 

The Chili 


Communists of are 


exceedingly busy burrowing into the 
seats of power so that if a crisis should 
arise, they would be in a position to 
strike against their enemies within and 
without the Government. Already the 
Communist CTCH has threatened a gen- 
eral strike if Congress passes legislation 
concerning agrarian trade union organi- 
zation ef which they disapprove. It is 
not fantastic to imagine a situation in 
which the Communists would call a 
general strike to assure the maintenance 
of their Ministers -within the Govern- 
ment, and erhaps to give them virtual 
control of the regime. 


The key figure in all of this is Presi- 
dent Gonzalez Videla, He’s not a par- 
ticularly strong individual. It would 
take a Roosevelt to manage the con- 
trary team which he heads, but he is 
certainly not a Roosevelt. He appears to 
be a gentleman who is a bit too fond 
of flattery, who loves being “The beloved 
leader of the Chilean masses,” and who 
lives in mortal fear of the day when 
the Communists will turn their formid- 
able character-assassination apparatus 
against him. He’s been a “comunizante” 
for a number of years, and there are 
Radicals who maintain that he’s more 
a friend of the Communists than of the 
Radicals. Whether Gonzalez Videla will 
be strong enough to get rid of his Com- 
munist friends before it is too late re- 
mains to be seen. 














Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Communists, Civil Liberties and Common Sense 


OMMUNISTS pose a tough problem for be- 
lievers in civil liberties in two ways. They 
wipe out every trace of such liberties in coun- 
tries which they rule or dominate. And, like all 
totalitarian fanatics, they present difficulties for free 
societies which wish to preserve their security and 
integrity against fifth column intrigue and infiltration. 
It is the close, inseparable connection between 
Communists and a powerful, aggressive foreign state 
that is at the heart of the problem. If Communism 
were merely a radical and unpopular theory of poli- 
tics and economics, there would not be a corporal’s 
guard of votes in Congress for taking any action 
against it. No one is proposing to legislate against 
the Socialist Party, the Socialist Labor Party, the 
various wings of the Trotskyist movement, although 
all these groups might argue that they advocate more 
drastic and egalitarian changes than one would find 
in operation in Russia today. 
lt would be simple and easy to devise appropriate 
methods for dealing with the secret agents of an 
ageressive foreign power or for handling some new 
radical politico-economic doctrine advocated by a 
minority of American citizens alone. Eficient counter- 
intelligence plus complete, uninhibited freedom of 
argument and discussion is the obvious remedy. 
tut the situation becomes more complicated when 
even a small body of American citizens becomes the 
organized unswerving champion of a foreign power 
and exerts a certain amount of influence on a larger 
body: of fellow-travelers. There is a generous thrill 
in Voltaire’s famous saying: “I disapprove of what 
you say, but I will defend to the death your right 
to say it.” But perhaps Voltaire would have been a 
little less hearty and unreserved in his sentiment if 
he had been dealing with foreign agents who pro- 
posed. on coming into power, to blot out once and 
for all the freedom of speech of Voltaire himself 
and of everyone else who might disapprove of the 
new order. 


In dealing with Communists and other totalitarians, 
what must be sought is a commonsense middle ground 
between hysterical repression which would be incon- 
sistent with the American spirit and would defeat its 
own objectives and a lax and flabby negligence which 
would make our government agencies a happy hunting 
ground for spies and fifth columnists, 


* y: 


B roapiy speaking, anything that savors of in- 
quisitorial censorship of ideas should be rejected. 
We want no book-burnings, no taboos, no inhibition 
on the freest and fullest discussion of the most un- 
popular ideas, Proposals to outlaw the Communist 
Party are not only, in all probability, unconstitutional, 
but are profoundly mistaken and futile as a matter 
of tactics. 

Jt is far healthier to have as many Communists as 
possible out in the open, identifying themselves with 
their beliefs, than to drive them underground, whence 
they would soon emerge under some such innocent 
title as Jeffersonian Democrats or Lincoln Liberals. 
It is far more advantageous, in the interest of political 
honesty and realism, to pin the Communist label 
where it belongs than to give every Communist a 
chance to sail under a false flag. 

No Americans, except a few unrepresentative rabid 
reactionaries, would wish to persecute anyone for 
holding unconventional ideas. But all Americans, 
except philosophical Anarchists, would admit that 
overt breaches of laws against treason, espionage, 
betraval of confidential information, perjury and 
passport frauds should be punished. 

Between these two extremes of ideas which should 
always be free and specific criminal acts which are 
liable to punishment, there is a borderline area .of 
what might be called preventive action, designed to 
keep out of government service individuals of dubious 
loyalty, which is causing some misgivings to up- 
holders of civil liberty. It is easy to pick theoretical 
daws in any loyalty test procedure. 

But I think William Rose Benet, in his recent letter 


to the New York Times, was letting his imagination 
run rather wildly when he suggested that the new 
loyalty test would make it illegal to read Marx, and 
would “probably eventually make it illegal to read 
Nietzsche, or the pronouncements of Jesus Christ, or 
the works of Thomas Paine.” There is. an 6ld saying 
about not crying before one is hurt; and I am sure 
there would be a mighty uproar in the land if anyone 
were haled into court on the charge of reading 
these books. 

As I understand the loyalty test, it could not con- 
ceivably be used to lock anyone up for reading any- 
thing whatever. It is supposed to make possible the 
elimination of members of the Communist Party, 
Communist-front and other totalitarian organizations 
from the government service. In view of the world- 
wide Communist fifth column record, this would seem 





to be an entirely justifiable and desirable objective, 


provided, of course, that Communist-front organiza~ | 








tions are fairly and reasonably defined and identified. » 
This is not a very difficult task. Membership in suck 7 


an organization is certainly strong presumptive evi- 
dence either of divided loyalty or of a stupidity so 
abysmal as to be a proper disqualification for govern- 
ment employment. 


*% * e 
Slap on the Wrist: Perfect Example 
N excellent example of that colloquial phrase, a 


slap on the wrist, is Henry Wallace. going through 
the motions of criticizing the Soviet Union. In his 


last Madison Square Garden speech he took the pose / 


of being big and-bold and independent. He woulda’t, | 


so he said, hesitate to censure the Soviet Government 
when he thought it was wrong. One waited with 
anticipation to see what aspect of Soviet dictatorship 
this avowed liberal humanitarian would find worthy 
of censure. Would it be the holding of millions of 
people in slave labor concentration camps? Would 
it be the oppression and misery which prevail in 
every country the Soviet Union has subjugated? 
Would it be the dozens of broken treaties and inter- 
national promises of which the Soviet Government 
has been guilty? No, the worst thing Wallace could 
find to say was that Russia had tried to hold down 


the budget of the United Nations! And he hastily } 


qualified that word of mild reproof by including 
Senator Vandenberg in the criticism. The perfect slap 
on the wrist has been administered. 





Aa Editorial— 


The World Against the 


OR more than a year, in acrimonious debate at 

Lake Success, the British and American dele- 

gates, led by Eleanor Roosevelt, refused cate- 
gorically to accept the Soviet position that all dis- 
placed persons should be repatriated, whether they 
wished to go back to their homelands in the Soviet 
sphere or not. To concede this, protested the demo- 
cratic delegates, would be to nullify the right of 
asylum. 

Unless Britain and America drastically revise their 
policy towards the DPs, all the protestations of their 
delegates will be reduced to so much hypocrisy for 
the historical record. It is true that, apart from some 
thousands of hapless Russians, neither UNRRA nor 
the Anglo-American military administrations have yet 
sent anyone back at the point of the bayonet. But 
there are other and more subtle methods of breaking 
a person’s will and inducing him to return to a land 
of totalitarian night. 

UNRRA has already had ample experience with 
these methods. By closing down schools, shifting the 
DPs from camp to camp, subjecting them to repeated 
screenings, and by abusing the DPs who refused 
repatriation as “Fascists and collaborators,” the 
UNRRA administrators have succeeded in making 
life in the camps so miserable that vast numbers have 
already given up the struggle and returned in despair 
to place themselves at the mercy of the regimes they 
abhor. To urge on those who still remained stubborn, 
UNRRA has overwhelmed them with “educational” 
material provided by the countries of origin and, as 
a final temptation,.has offered them 60 days’ rations, 
Many of those whom UNRRA induced to return have 
since come back to the camps, bringing with them 
tales that have done more than anything else to fortify 
the resistance to repatriation. But this does not trouble 
UNRRA, which has just announced that it proposes 


DPs 


to repatriate almost 400,000 DPs by July Ist by } 


giving them “the fullest information possible about 
Poland and Yugoslavia, whose governments will 
supply the facts.” 

The DPs had become accustomed to the hostility 
of UNRRA. But they touched the depths of despair 


when General Lucius Clay, Commander of the Amer- § 


ican Zone, issued his recent proclamation urging all 
the refugees to return, saying he could offer them 
little hope if they remained in the camps. As a special 
inducement, he repeated the offer of 60 days’ rations, 


The 1,000,000 who remain in the camps are persons ¥ 


of altogether exceptional stamina and will-power, 
else they could never have resisted so much pressure 
and refused so many inducements. They are people, 
too, to whom opposition to Communism is obviously 
a matter of fundamental principle. They have hung 
on largely because of their blind faith that America 
and the other democracies would somehow find a 
way out for them. Now that America, too, has turned 
against them, what hope can these wretched people’ 
in the camps possibly retain? 

It is monstrous hypocrisy to talk of the right of 
asylum when we give the refugees from Soviet terror) 
no alternative but repatriation. It is hypocrisy to 
protest against forced repatriation and then to break’ 
people into accepting repatriation by measures off 
psychological duress. And it.is sheer nonsense to spend 
$100,000,000 to combat the expansion of Communism 
in Europe while we insist on returning 1,000,000 anti- 
Communist refugees to the firing-squads or slave labor 4 
gangs of the Soviet world. 


It is the President's duty to explain whether General 
Clay’s proclamation represents official policy; and, 
if so, how this policy ties up with the so-called 
Truman Doctrine of opposing Communism. 
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